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NIVERSITY OF ean ——DONELLAN 


E. 
REBY GIVEN, that the Board will, on the 
Pj ext, proceed to the ELECTION of the DONEL- 


1 ications rLBCTURER fe t candidates rs ye sent before that day to 
the ch Candidate is req to send in, with his 
application, & , Statement af the subject which he proposes for his 


oe et Fellows, zs aon. Boshslers of Divinity, or Doctors 
‘an 
of Divinity, are entitled to oe rT ARD MACDONNELL, D.D. 
Nov. 19, 1851. — 


a ee 
NIVERSIT Y OF SYDNEY. 
sd Coren Wane. 
Senate of a mivereey of Sydne: 
THREE PROFESSORS in UNI VERSITY c 
NEY:—A Classical Professor, po ny will be ex io Principal of 
the College, and will receive a salary of 600/. a-year, and half the 
fees of his Class; a Professor of Mathematics, who will mesive 
sel. a-year, and half the fees of his Class; and a Professor of Ex- 
imental Philosophy and Chemistry, with 3000, a-year,and \ahies- 
, his Class,—and this Class may be attended 
Students of the College. The Salaries will com- 
mence from "ihe day of landing in the Colony; and a sum of 
priated towards defraying the expense of the passage of 
saree Professors from Englan 
One selection of * Pestenes is confided to Sir J. F. W. Her- 
sehel, Bart. ; G. B. A ny, , Astronomer Royal ; — Malden, 
of University College, ondon ; and Henry Denison, E: sa 
pA are wat = their letters of application and testimo- 
Co. Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., 32, Harley-street 
Fee, fore December 6, S51, writing on the outside o 
thelr packets " T Ueiveeatty College, "Sydney.” 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 
—CASTS from Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THESEUS 
(to which @ Prize M ed at the Great Exhibition) 
obtained on app lication to Mr. Mackay, at Messrs. P. & D. 
's, 13 ‘and 1: 14, Pall-mal] East. Price 21s, (or to Members of 


el Society, 128. 6d.) 
Oe ISTS of the TLissvs. recently reduced by Mr. Cheverton to 
the same scale, may be had on the same terms. 
By 0. “ the Council, 
avaee BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 
Office of the Arundel Society, Kor. 5, 185 





poses to appoint 
COLLEGE. SYD- 





al was awari 


uais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14 Wetman cwoet North, Strand, London. 
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for the Stamped Edition 
For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








London, of considerable experience in tuition, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Sloane-street, gives LESSONS in the usual 
Branches of ENGLISH EDUCATION, including 65-— 
ae and the Elements of French and German. He has 

for Haileybury, and the University 
of Leeien. A, unexceptionable.—Apply, A. B., 3, South- 
street, New Brompton. 


HE DEPOSITORS of WORKS of ART and 

INGENUITY in the GREAT EXHIBITION, and =, 
are respectfully informed that the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION, incorporated in 1838, is CLOSED to the Public, 
for the purpose of receiving egesored, . — for Sale or other- 
wise, without expense to the Deposito Those who wish to em- 
brace this opportunity should oma their Works before the Ist of 
pomemnee, and they will then be fully particularized in the 


talog 
Phe Tustitution will be RE-OPENED on the 8th of DECEMBER, 
R. I, LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


RACTICAL DRAWING and PAINTING. 

—Mr. PHILLIPS respectfully informs his Friends and the 
Public that his STUDIO is NOW OPEN for CLASS PUPILS 
in OIL and WATERCOLOUR PAINTING, PERSPECTIVE, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, and ANATO MY; embracing the 
Principles of Colour, Composition, and Effect. Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, from 3 to 5, and from 6to%. Terms, per 
month, 1. 18. Ya for the School of Design and the 
Royal Aeeeny. lass especially for Ladies. a and 
various Works rt for their advancement. N Nassau- 
meet, Middlesex 1 Hospital. Private teaching within fifteen miles 
of town. 


ANGHAM BAZAAR, Langham-place, Regent- 
street.—These spacious GALL ERIES, comprising an area 

of 12,000 sapereael feet, situated in the most fashionable locality, 
are OPEN for the sof Fine. of eo Models, Statuary, Arti- 
cles of Virta, a orks of Fine a. and ee of nies order, 
FOR SALE, o Hi ighted, 
‘ondi- 

















ly 
and may be peste rae by fire: proot, Yor Terms and 
tions apply to the Manager, personally or by post. 


E OL O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 
inted with this interesting branch of Science will find 








OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING will be held on SATURDAY NEXT, 
th Inst.—The C' ,— bf be taken b: the President at 8 o'clock 


. DENNES, Secretary. 
%, Bedford sereet, Strand, 
Nov. 20, 1851. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION.—Members are informed that the 
Theatre of the Institution will be OPENED on = Breuieg 
of the Ist of mber, when MISS GLYN will read the Tragedy 
of MACBETH. The further arrangements for the whe will 
include a second Reading from Shakspeare by Miss Glyn.—Dra- 
inments by Alfred eo. Esq. and John Miles, Esq. 
-' pomeres hy 3. H. Pepper, —— by Robert Hunt, t= 
Hi. Christoas— by Dr. Henry Noad—O: 
usical Lectures (with a by Ellis 
G eorge Buckland, Esq.; and a Course of Lec- 
= ~~ = Qa Writers of the last ( Century, by 
ty r.’ 

— “rs Three Subscription Concerts for 
with fall particulars, can now be obtained on 











their studies greatly ey by poeene of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which cai t Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, ‘aevenged aoe sold by mr. PENNANT. (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, Lon: 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Sesion, ¢ contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet, 


ISITING TUTOR—A GRADUATE of |" 


10 PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and STA- 
TIONERS.—A first- class and very old-established BUSINESS 
in the above hee situated in a County Town, with railway com- 
munication to London, to be DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
ossession. Coming-in about 1,500l. Satisfactory reasons for the 
relinquishment of the same by the present Proprietor will be 
‘per .—Address by letter, post paid, to B. L., 33, Paternoster-row, 
ondon. 


N R. THOMAS RICHARDS, PRINTER, 
(late 7 hed Mastin’ s- een begs particularly to direct a 

tion to his UEEN STREET, 

LINCOLN’S INN ‘pIELDS” As Agent for The Hakluyt and 

Percy Societies, he begs to request that all communications in- 

tended for him may be sent to Great Queen-street. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE &Co., Pw one AT MARLBOROUGH. STREET. 

London, undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of 

BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS. &e. The Works are got up 

pest Manner, very 'm under the rges; while in 

the Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote an 

extensive sale. Authors will saAvE ConsIDERABLY by employing 














BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to Pie and Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
literary productions. t they e Founts of I'ype, 
oa culated for handsom, ely Yandexpeditious ously | ‘PRINTING B BUOKS, 
PAMPHLETs, H. secure for Works pevnees by 
them Geekuae of being published by the first London Houses, 
a | Fone, 16 pages, size of ~ ngunne aguten, 
on good paper, well pressed . 7 6 
Ae bitte wees sescccrcecceeseeccesesestescescesseseseese 
Forwarded (carriage to any part of the Kingdom. 
of Type, with INSTRUCTION 8 TO AUTHORS = & = 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &c., transm: 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 
*y* A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
pi BOSTON, 
Cunsigoments of ra 


Books, ook, Paintings F 
in s, Fancy d other yo 
ve 4 Auction. 


“he Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the first week in June and Novem- 
ber of each year. JOSEPH LEONARD 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 


ae 











with five re rare, ¥ 

MINE Ss which are the woe of rocks, or i ily 
imbedded in them :—Qua: Agate, Calcedony, ‘Jesper, . 
Zeolite, — Augite, eaten, Felspar, Mica, Males Tour: 
maline, Calcareous . Fluor. Selenite, yta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, ue itumen, ke. 

METALLIC ES :—Iron, "Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
“HOCK 3G Bilver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Geraint, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 

Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
oe. ‘st, Formations, &c. 
ANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY ANith a view to facilitate the andy of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the 7% illustrated by 
an ex ve Collection of Specimens, Models, 

Mr. Tennant is Agent for the Sale of Sopwinirs ~~ eel 
CAL MODELS, which can be had in Sets from 22. to 5l. eac! 





e Secretary. 
PxHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF 
ALL NATIONS, 








ATENT COMPENSATING PORTABLE 
BAROMETER.—Messrs. WILLIAM HARRIS & SON, 
50, High Holborn (corner of Brownlow-street), Opticians, Mathe- 








ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES 


y hese celebrated Instruments, measur ne en closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly The - ‘8 Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a oitering ae . both as to 
magnifying and defining power, adapted to 


the pe gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; or cont through 

the post at 36.—The same Instrument, with an additional E 
iece (ia Fenian) to tos few Seturn’s ¢ of the Double 
tars, wit! 4 ipchea S34 to contain the 

whale, te Te a ed of "the OHN DAVIS, Optician, 
erby. 





MARSHALL'S LIBRARY, 21, EDG WARE-ROAD. 
LL THE NEW BOOKS of the 9 Season 


J in succession pie this Li by Subscri- 
bers of One Guinea per Annum. od Pamnily Sub- 
corietions, Two to Six oe per p.m py Sy 8 yan 9 

of Books and 1 J, apply 


arrangemen New 
to Ws ILLIAM Massmaut. 21, r 


























tical Instrument Makers, &c., beg to invite attention to this Just published, onari 
We. the NEW YORK. 1852, exceedi gly securate instrument, the extreme sensitiveness and CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and SCARCE 
we undersigned, hereby ra notice that this Exhibition | small size of which highly recommend it to Naval and other scien- BOOKS in io te Distatty. History, Fine Arts, &c. Also a Col- 
be ee D.V.on April 1 continue ene tothe Public | tific and all T It cannot be injured even if lection of relatit to the H and Autiauites 
"sth, issa, in a building constituted a Government shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the —s = Behe at lo EDGELO: 
pd yy for ie wees pent = In ya to articles | preast-pocket. Bhop, 20, Grafton-street. D Bil N 
Be Fin sapecially Paintings, Beulptures, and other branches of HE STEREOSCOPIC DAGUERRE- NEWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE.— 
Admission of articles is not confined to Exhibitors in Hyde | Gray pnt which have sxeited phe camicetionat Hien Majecty The Proprietors (ag Trustees. under Will) are anxious to 
Eee heen oy ugar rove wacom or | Bre iets thie Mr Cant Phe | RISE, Ga Gua Bey Abeagey GA Egat Ge 
{il goods must be ready for shipping by February 1, and will be i a “Srodections represent the. various parts of | &,White, Br" Pieet-street’’ when further inforimstion will be 
yr, mie being ected, he of sapmnen to the owraem, Ga Palace, with all the objects exhibited im it, not as | Siforded. 
States of Ten per Cen pon Bpuldtens ant Peitnn sal Te flat pictures, but as solid tangible models. ‘The is 50 ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, ETC. 
Cent. upo: Ghex aiden ae is Be ne gh t of | extraordinary, that no w wards aan Gunvey an idea of the splendid ’ . 
tad insurance, will be deducted, and the balance prompt: result of this application of Photography t to the brilliant ead UTHER (MARTIN).—A long and highly- 
ted. No other ¢ for fi o catebing, of Prof. Wheatstone on binocular vision. | Nothing is so bea in genuine Autograph Letter of Martin T-uther, 
wil besmene charge, as for fittings, attendance, watchi as agerreotype ype Po ortraits examined in the “ot es pe ad d to —r, tx" &e. de, 1083, price ce a 
Letters requesting space are to be addressed to the Office, No. 43, | Colo ey are no onger pi it the e mes; and w eet A hire a the purchaser of the above 
Clarges-street, Piccadilly, coloured’ they appear li e Fo od is produced by the id book board, to bes 
given. + where any further particulars will be coalescence of of toe Plots, Pp en at different angles it cane ae ho as 
C. BUSCH and th -¥ it —— = senalk of roo binocular vision, by APARTE. — Financial Estimate o 
EDWARD RIDDLE. | Which ob from each other and standing | p for 1811, also of the Eomahticnnent of the Linpetial 
RIV = in oe cor the two Pictures TOF ae my 80 contin | resent | #y MSS, with two 1 of N. 
most comp usion 0! y—in fact, persons Hf bound, price } 
P ted TUITION. —A Married CLERGY- these representations for the first time, cannot but think that thee a) RD YRON. aaa “? 1 < interest’ sition unpublished 


uate in Honou _— 
Puri to EDUCATE for * he Datgeriies, Sr to ey 
wee grace. HH is house id commodious, beautifully 
fhe i ed, sanding on on its ‘ts'own grounds, ee ny 7 ek 
ven.— . 
ion, Southampton street, Strand. is F 


ME. cae 8 Tutor te to the Royal Children of 

4 1 an a Santen law of ree ee, oir “ole —- Re 
s PRENCH © CLASSES for YOUNG LADIES, from 
to Eigh’ ix in oj 





tlemen. 
ichmond Windsor, Nor- 
‘street, Portman-square. 


We: STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, in 








precat Paryenee ofthe retirement o Mr. E. Stoparr, (one of 
Wend ecnerny to offer their. aio STOCK of 


D PIANOFORTES at very reduced 


have before their eyes a real model, every 
taken hold of, and separated from the rest. 
is open for inspection, and Portraits are taken daily. 
street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 


HOME for INVALIDS.—A married 

MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, without encumbrance, residing 
in a comfortable and healthy house ina quiet street, near a eading 
Gooner in the West End, is desirous of RECEIVING one 
or two INVALIDS in his house, where they can have ee advan- 

tages of a cheerful home combined with medical attendan 

ferences will be = and required.—F or terms, direct by letter to 
D. B., care of Mr. Woopwe 1, stationer, 62, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 


ANTED, a PERSON to STUFF and PUT 
UP OBJECTS of NATURAL HISTORY, and make him- 


If generally useful in a | oa an Cy is only low at 
cont. ew expected to increase h: ‘or further icu- 


rt of which can be 
t) Mr. + ae 's Gallery 
107, Regent- 








BERNARD BLAKERLY, Registrar, 





Queen’ College, Galway. 


Autograph Letter of Lord Byron, ad to P. B. Shelley, Pisa, 
8th Se . 4 


price 122, 12s. 
EY bp. B.)—A long and interesting Autograph Letter, 


SH 

leu. 4 --} 1818, 5l. 158. = 

vt * Su posed not have been printed. 
80, 


on extensive Soak of vgun ent saci printed Books, on £ale 
W. H. Exxiys, 47, Lombard-street, City. 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
On the Ist of December, 1851, will be published, in imperial 4to. 
LES bound, OF Two Guineas, 
OUR LORD 





. AN tL ie wy i KLIN, 
illustrated, ii pee 
Engraved in ied. nt a hishttoct, foot, NAL 
Joubert, E. 11, an 


Goodal 
the Parables and the shitle Pose aa in Le pay 


yy Becker. 
* pitty First-proof Copies upon half-sheet ba og India paper 
a Portfolio, price Five Guineas. 





London : J. ened Bookseller and Publisher to the Queen 
Royal Library 33, Did Bond-street 








1218 
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HEOLOGICAL PREMIUMS.-A GenTLEMAN 
deceased left by his Deed of Settlement a considerable Fund 
to be applied by his Trustees, at intervals of forty years, from 1774, 
in the payment of TWO PREMIUMS, for the best TREATISES 
on the following subject :— 
“Th Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
Good, by whom everything exists ; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties ing the wisdom ‘and goodness of the Deity; 
and this, in the first place, from considerations independent 
of Written Revelation ; and, in the second place, from the 
Revelation of the Lord ‘Jesus and, from the whole, to point 
out the inferences m ecessary for, and useful to mankind.” 
The amount of the fund to be so eoetied cannot be less, at an 
period, than 1,6001., and, as nearly as cai ascertained, it will, 
‘on occasion of the next competition, — ceouk 2,400. Three-fourths 
of the a cmp at each period are appointed, by the terms of 
the uest, to be paid to the Author of the Treatise which shall be 
found by the Ju to be named as after mentioned, to pessessthe 
most merit ; and the remaining Sym tothe ‘Author of the Treatise 
which, in the opinion ¢ of the said Judges, shall be next in merit to 
the former, “after deducting Shepetren the expense of printing and 
binding three bundred copies of each of the said Treatises, or of 
urchasing three hund printed copies thereof, as the said Trus- 
s shall direct, to he distributed by them among such persons to 
whom they ‘shall think the same will sores most useful, or in any 
other manner —_ hwy a ee iad 7 rope 
The Ministers Church ‘of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
cipals and P: aaa Pine a Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Prastecs 0 of t the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
make choice of three Judges, who are to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them ; and it 
may be proper to mention inet to discourage mean performar neces, 
the Judges are only) to find none of the 
Treatises produced of sufficient merit to entithe't the writers to the 
premiums. rustees, however, believe that in the present 
state of the Liternzy world, ‘this is acontingency which can scarcely 


ur, 
“The Trustees, deeply sensible of the importance ofthe Founder’s 
design, and anxious, as ~ as lies in them, to do full justice to 
his wishes, venture to é an assurance that, in appointing the 
Judges, at the proper Sime. nothing will be reg: but that 
eminence of Saver and qualification which shall secure a 
satisfactory decisio 
The time qilewel by the Testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next periodical competition, extends to the Ist of 
January 1854; and his Trustees do now intimate, in compliance 
fs appointment, tt that those who shall become competitors 
ust transmit their Treatises to ALEx. and 
Joun Weaster, Advocat . agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said Ist day of January 
1854, as none can be received after that date; and they must be 
sent free of all expense to the Trustees, 

e Judges will then, without delay, proceed to examine and 
decide upon the comparative merits o buch Treatises as shall be 
laid before them ; and the Trustees will at the first term of Whit- 
the determination of the oa pay the Premiums 
to the will of the Testator. 

As ‘t tends much to an impartial decision that the names of the 
Authors should be concealed from the J udges, the Trustees request 
that the Treatises may not be in the hand-writing of their re: spec 
tive Authors, nor have their names annexed to them. Each ‘Trea. 
tise must be distinguished by a uliar motto; this motto ae 
be written onthe outside of a sealed letter, containing the Author's 

dress, and sent along with his performance. The 
successful candidates only shall be known by open- 
ing their letters. The other letters shall be destroyed unopened. 
The writers of the unsuccessful Treatises may rwards have 
them returned, by applying to Messrs. Wesster, or the Trustees, 
and by mentioning only the motto which they may have assumed. 

Letters addr as above (post paid) will meet with due atten- 
tion; and it will save much trouble in answering inquiries, . 
announce that there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 
the Treatises. 

Aberdeen, 1st Sept. 1851. 


Sales by Suction. 
British and Foreign Stu et 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL ~ “AUCTION, 
at his Greet Roam, at King-street, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY, 25th N “ a o'clock, an Extensive and Valuable 
COLLECTION of BRIT H BIRDS, stuffed and set up by an 
Eminent Naturalist, a poe many of rare occurrence ; 
also a few Foreign Specimens spiritedly grouped in glazed Cas ses, 
and under Glass Shades—a copy of Meyer’s Illustrations of British 
Birds and their Eggs, coloured Plates; and Albin’s History of 
Binds and Insects. 

Ld be viewed the day priorand Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

















‘aluable Books. 

M R. HODGSON. will SELL by AUCTION, at 
nia § Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on MONDAY NEXT, 
mber and three following days, at half-past 12, ne MIS- 
CEL L NEOUS Stock of Mr. WILLIAM BRITT Book- 
seller, The British Gallery 
of Pictures, the OM Masters and ihe Stafford Collection, 5 vols., a 

fine set in russia—Dugdale ”s Warwickshire—Seldeni Opera, 6 vols. 
—Clarke’s Works, 4 vols.—Boyle’s Works, 5 vols.—Bayle’s Histo- 
rical Dictionary, 5 vols.—Lodg e's Portraits, 3 vols.—Thoresby’s 
Leeds, by Whitaker, 2 vols. Ts e’s Saxon Dictionary, 2 phe baal 

es Works, 5 vols.—Lord 
es, 8 vols.—Moule’s Buglich 
Counties, illustrated, 7 vols.—Val py’s a ee ees ties 
of England and Wales, 25 vols —Shaw’s Zoology, 28 vols.—Cuvier’s 
Animal Kington. 15 vols.—J ohnson’s English Poets, 75 vols., &. 
‘o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


‘aluable Books and Books of Print. 
ESSRS. “3. LEIGH SOTHEBY *& JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION. at their —_ 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on TUESDAY, November 25, two followin, 
days, at 1 o’cloc x peer, A PORTION of “the VALUA 
LIBRA RY ofa G EMAN, deceased ; comprising a Copy of 
the First Edition of Cranmer’s Bible, very, rare, and other Ver- 
sions of the Socipearee Genial Romanum, a fine copy—Sanc- 
torii Vite Bearers A rum Petri et Pauli, a fine copy of an 
extremely rare boo! = de Palais Royal, 3 vols.,a choice 
copy—Galerie de tit et du Palais Pitti, 4 vols. on vellum 
paper—Overbeke (B.) Reliquiz Antique Urbis, 3 vols. on large 
paper—Allegrine (G.), Serie di Ritratti d’Uomini Illustri T’ oseani, 
2 vols.— Museum Florentinum, 3 vols. on large paper— Rubens, 
Galerie du Palais du Luxembourg, fine impressions— Musée Fran- 
gis 5 vols., brilliant proof impressions—Montfaucon, l’Antiquité 
xpliquée, ' 10 vols. large paper Rontfencon, les Monumens de la 
Monarchie, 5 vols.—Shaw and Nodder’s Naturalists’ Miscellany, 
25 vols. in 12, an original copy with finely coloured plates—Shake- 
speare (W.) Plays, 11 vols. large paper—Chalmers’s (A.) General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, 32 vols. in 16—Turner (D.), Fuci, 4 vols. in 2 
—Edwards (G.), Natural History of Birds, with the ‘gleanings, 7 
vols., an extraordinarily fine copy—Redouté (P.), Les Liliacées, 8 
vols. c loured plates—Anciennes Tapisseries Historiées, on papier 
de Chine, 2 voln.—Somerer d, les Arts au Moyen Age. a finely islus- 
trated co) Prt | of the Marriage of the Queen and Prince Albert—a 
volume 0: ese Drawings—Valuable Editions of the o Clacton 








= isin t soviety Publications, as far as published—Stand 


nglish Literature, Missals, &c. 
be v: iewed two days pri prior, and Catalogues had. 








— 
10,000 Volumes _ 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at hi 
a 
EAGItS. FOSTER. & SON announce that the | ML “ise on MONDAY, Dec’ ‘ead aye? 
F ee of PICTURES. exhibited at Lichfield | Dec. 3, 10.0 iho VOLO ES of pena he a ped, 
ring the past season, wi on PU Vv. ~ . 0! e late T ee 
DAY and Four follo’ owing Days (Sunday excepted), The Auction | NOBLE, of Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, HEOPH Ts 


will be held on the fg on Thursday, 27th instant, and fol- 


St. James’s-square.— The Exhibition “of the Works of cele- 
brated French, German, Belgian, and Dutch Artists en | 
View, Gratis. 








lowing day.—54, Pall M | Periodical Sale of Printing and Bookbinding Material 
Books, _ ee Engravings, §c. R. L. A. LEWIS will SE 
R, L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, M "nt inotares vo weenase ELL, at his Hous, 
95, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, 25th, and WEDNESDAY, , Printing Type, Presses, Bookbinders’ Materi ew and aad 0 


Tools and 
La yen having surplus matter connected with ‘th 
will please forward ~ same on 'N abore ti 
intended for this Sal ne » November i 


i 
26th, VALUABLE BOOKS, including Knight's Pictorial History 
of England, 8 vols.— Modern Traveller, 33 vols.—Waverley Novels, 
41 vols.—Moore’s Poetical Works, 10 vols.— Hume, and Smollett’s 
England, 16 vols.—Gibbon’s Kome, 12 vols.—Nelson’s I 
vols —Sweet’s Geraniums, 4 vols.—Dictionnaire de Médicine, 21 
reo he Mind, Society Publications, 17 vols.— Brown's he ge 
of the Mind, 4 yols —Hall’s Works, 6 vols.—Paley’s Works, 5 
g 's.—Horne on the Scriptures, 5 vols.— Wood's Ruins of Palmyra 
and Balbec — Medical ks —Interesting Autographs —Engrav- 
ings, &e. Roo 
Valuable Modern Books. 
ME. R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
5, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, arth. and two Seowtn ing 
days, a PORTION of the STOCK of an EMINENT COU 
BOOKSELLER, retired As the Business, co: prising: a aie 
Collection of the most Popular and Standard Works in Modern 
Literature, School Books, Books of Prints, &c. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL, RAVENSCLIFFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘TWO OLD MEN'S TALES,’ &c. 


“ This novel contains scenes not surpassed in power by those in ‘The Admiral’s Daughter,’ which announced an addition to 
phalanx of English authoresses so remarkable as that of * The Two Old Men.” No reader can bear the heroine company mithoat ei 
in some degree the same sense of powerlessness to cope with the fascinations of a dark ey ed which is conveyed by the stories of Rich- 
ardson’ 's Clarissa, and Scott’s Lucy Ashton. This is praise enough—yet not too much.”— 

hether we consider its lofty moral qalenw, or the exceeding force and beaut; uty of its execution, * Ravenscliffe’ is every way 

worthy of the author of * Emilia Wyndham,’ and fully enticled to take rank among the highest class of novels."—John Bull. 
“Tn this eventful tale of deep and passionate love, the author by her acute, striking, and most successful delineation of character 
has added another laurel to her wreath.”— Britannia. . 











Rare Books, in fine condition, 
vy oe & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite. 
roperty, will SELL b 
“Wei, Piceadiliy, on FRI LL bo AUCTI Ong “their Gras 
a VERY "CHOICE SELECTION’ of CURIOUS, Re 
VALUABLE BOOKS, in fine condition, man: 
and mostly in beautiful Ancient or Modern B: ndings | ne 
a y, Theol vara hegees ey pe aly Latin Claasica, Ola 
and Poetry, Priva’ rin map: us Book 
Early ‘English jersey we 7 aa 
Catalogues will be sent on applicati if i 
receipt of four stamps). ‘i aE a he Countay, on 
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‘ 
FALKENBURG. CECILE; or, the PERVERT, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ MILDRED VERNON.’ By the AUTHOR of ‘ROCKINGHAM.’ 1 vol. 
* rt, high}, d th 
oom ig ecrech te ee comme eee at 


domestic one, full of strong and genuine interest. aan 
the book is that it is so life-like,—so full of home truth and 
reality.”—Morntrg Chronicle. 

an An interesting story,—cleverly bya the ues well 


CLARA HARRINGTON. 
rawn, and a strong interest sustained 


A NOVEL. 3 vols. * worming Pea. 
Co.tsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; 


By ROBERT HUNT, 
PRoresson OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE AT THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF Mines, AUTHOR OF ‘PoxsTRY oF Scuaycs,’ 
‘RESEARCHES ON LigHt,’ ‘ HANDBOOK TO THE GRBAT EXHIBITION.’ 
Illustrated with a coloured Frontispiece, and 217 Wood Engravings. 
CONTENTS. 


Chapter L GENERAL PROPERTIES of PONDERABLE | Chapter V. SONOROUS MOVEMENT of BODIES. 
MATTER, » VL. PRIMARY PHENOMENA of ELECTRI- 
» IL GENERAL LAWS of MOTION. CITY. 
» IIL LAWS of SLIGHTLY ELASTIC FLUIDS. » VIL, HEAT, or CALORIC. 
» IV. LAWS of ELASTIC FLUIDS. »» VIII, LIGHT and ACTINISM. 


London: REeve & Bena, 5, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, 


IN SHILLING NUMBERS. 








On Saturday, November 29th, will be published, price 1s. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


The Life and Adventures of Merbyn Clitheroe, 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 





Crapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


KOSSUTH IN _ENCLAN D. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 
An AUTHENTIC LIFE of His Excellency LOUIS KOssuTE| 


Governor of amy w ith a Full Report of his Speeches delivered in England, at Southampton, 
and Bi a Together with his Adéress to the Inhabitants of the United States. To which is prefixeé 
an Essay on the Character and Political Principles of Kossuth. Ilustrated by Sixteen beautiful Engra 


London: Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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Just published, in 8vo - PENS 
EMARKS on the PLEA of INSANITY, and 
on the MANAGEMENT of CRIMINAL LUNATICS. By 
aM WOOD, M.D., Licentiate “s" the Royal College of Phy- 
WILL and Medical Officer of Bethlem Hospital. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
"FL New Eaition, complete in § in a Volumes, 8vo. 
P 
HE WORKS of WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
DP. A ay 1. ) en of Scotland ; 2. View of the 
3. History of the Reign of the Emperor 
r 4, “7 history of ‘America : and 5. Historical wr Crist, 
ing Ancient India. To which is pretixed,an ACCOUN 
AUTHOR'S LIFE and WRITINGS, by DU GALD 
tw akT, F.RS. Edin. ; 
Also, a New Edition of the above, complete in One Volume, 8vo. 
vith AMportrait, price 188, el 
DR. ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the 
REIGN of CHARLES the. vere. oe Edition, may be had 


Is. 8¥o. price 138. 
separately, in 3 vo 
London : Longman, Brown & Co. 5 M. Richardson ; i Fimpkio, 





Gute 


Marshall Hatchard; F. es ‘Rivington ; 
Co; a 6 On Bigg & Son; T. Bumpus, J. Bain; Smith, 
ie’ Co. ; Capes & Son; H. W L ibournss Houlston & Stone: 


Stevens & Norton; Bickers & 
Waller & Son; : 
. Parker. Cam- 


( 
i H. G. sean 
B. Snekie 3 Aylott & sons 


fotheran ‘& Co.; an Booth. Oxford : 


bridge: J. Deighton. 


HE LIFE and CHARACTER of ST. JOHN 
he EVANGELIST. In 1 vol. 8vo. price Ss. 6d. By the Rev. 
PRANCIS TRENCH, Incumbent of St. John’s, Reading. 

“This is one of the class of writings in which we Bove often 
declared the English theological literature to be singularly defi- 
dient; and it gives us sincere pleasure to notice various symptoms 
which indicate that this deficiency is s tik: ‘ly to be in no long time 
very adequately supplied. In the present instance, Mr. rench 
has produced an able and attractive work, written in a most genial 
pint, and exhibiting (chiefly in the notes) all the research and 
learning which the task required. Nothing is wanting. Every 

in the known and traditional history of the Evangelist is 
Ka calmly investiga’ 


t bea eoommmendation of this fine work to many that it 
iavery readable, and written in a good and clear style. 
Journal of Sacred ee edited by Dr. Kitto, Oct. 1851. 





A RIDE in SICILY. By Oxonrensis. 


Prise 1s 64. Longmans, London. 





THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
This day is published, 12mo. price 5s. half-bound, 
HEORY and PRACTICE; or, a Progressive, 
Clear, and Penstioa’ Come of the GERMAN LANGU: AGE 











(chiefly adapted fro: Y t atique), 
apis s Practical < with © ] Exercises, 

to T lating German, Annotations, and 
References to the Grammar, 


By J. N. VLIELAND, 
Many years Professor of go on German in King Edward the 
Sizth’s Grammar School, ! and Author of various 
well-known French a Tealian Educational Works. 
London: Gimpkin, Marshall & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams & 
Co, Norwich: T. Priest. 





Recently published, 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


LIMMERINGS in the DARK AGES; or, 
LIGHTS and Peace of the OLDEN TIME. "By F. 
SUMNER MERRYWEATHE 
“This is a book of antiquarian gleanings, written by a gentle- 
man who is evidently a diligent reader of chronicles and histo- 
ries. It contains gossipping essays upon various subjects connected 
with the Middle Ages, and persons of information will seldom 
it the author’s pages in vain, and the public will find his 
essays amusing and instructive. ”_ Gentleman's one 
Also by the same Author, 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 
LIVES and ANECDOTES of MISERS; or, 
the Passion of Avarice Displayed. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and all Booksellers. 
HE LANSDOWNE SHAKSPEARE.—This 


unique and beautiful One-Volume Edition of the Works of 
Shakspeare, dedicated by express permission to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, will be published in December, in a com- 
plete form, small 8vo. price 16s. elegantly bound. The ‘character- 
isties of this Edition will be found in its extreme portability, asa 
constant companion, uniting a clearness and comfort in reading 
hitherto unattained in any one-volume impression, the Text being 
from the latest and best authorities, and for the first time the 
Names of the Characters are placed in the centre of the Text, un- 
abridged, and, together with the whole of the Stage Directions, 
pad vr red ink. The Portrait t, after Dnorsnout, has been 
n line, by H. ROBINSON, in his first style, of which 
Py nia Proof impressions have been taken on large paper,and 
obtained, price 5s. each. 
__ Publisher, Wil William White, Pall- mall. 
books, 6d. e: 
goo: SONGS, for Two. -™ Three Voices. 
Kings bone by JOHN’ HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music 


Author. 
SEA SONGS. Published be by ‘Command of the 


Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 28. 6d. 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, for Three, Four, 
and Five Voices. Ona Card. 1d. 
___lendon: mm: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 











In demy 8vo. with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 38. 


MA4G6NEToID CURRENTS, their FORCES 

and DIRECTIONS; with a Descri fin. of the Ma; eto- 

Tei & Series of Experiments. By J. ¢ NR TER, F.R.A.S. 
. is subjoined a Letter from Willioms King. Esq. M.D. 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. A 





Now ready, 


Tae CAMBRIDGE U NIVERSITY ALMA. 
eae ir wih Printed on a 1 EM- 
Sea SHE LIBRA a VIEW ‘a the WrEniOn. te whin tty 


RY ; engraved in the best style o: me En- 
Sraving by Mr. E. Challis, from a Drawing by Mr. aie tort Rudge. 


bedan anbtidee John Deighton, Agent to the University. To be 


REDUCED to THREE SHILLINGS and 
SIXPENCE per Volume. 





Complete in 132 volumes, price Nineteen Guineas ; 


Or separately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and 
Sixpence each vol. bound in cloth and lettered. 


THE 


CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
QA Services of Original Works, 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER 

THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 

JOHN FORSTER, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

THOMAS MOORE, 

BISHOP THIRLWALL, 

THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, 

J.C. L. DE SISMONDI, 

JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.S. 

&e. &e. &e., 

Having now become the sole property of Messrs. Longman 
and Co., they have reduced the price to Three Shillings and 
Sixpence each volume. The price of a Complete Set, in 
132 volumes, is reduced to Nineteen Guineas. 

The volumes of this Series, originally published at 6s., 
contain, on the average, between 300 and 400 pages, with 
an engraved frontispiece; and the volumes on Natural 
History are copiously illustrated with engravings on wood. 
The Series comprises Histories of nearly all the Ancient 
and Modern Nations of Europe, Biographies, Treatises on 
Science suited to the general reader, Natural Llistory, and 
Arts and Manufactures. 





The Complete Series comprises the following Works: 


Bell’s History of Russia. 3 vols. | Lardner’s Geometry. 1 = 





Bell’s Lives of British Poets. iatiniies Heat. 1 vol. .. 38. 6d. 
DVvOlS. .....seeeeeeees |Lardner’s Hydrostatics and 
Brewster's Optics. 1 vol.. “sa 64. | Pneumatics. 1 vol. 38. 6d. 


Cooley’s Maritime ond Inland) | Lardner and Walker's Blectri- 
Discovery. 3 vols..... 108. 6d. | city and Magnetism. 2 vols. 7s. 
Crowe's story of Poems | Mackintosh, Forster, and Cour- 
3 vols. .... 108. 6d.| tenay’s British ‘Statesmen. 

Bh WORES. ccananecicane -. 248, 6d. 

| Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell's 
History of England. 10 —_ 


Be Morgan ‘On ‘Probabilities 


pes Sismondis) 's Italian iicpablies | 
1 


| Montgomery and Shelley's ite. 
Pete Ste ofthe nome | lian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
maaern uthors. 3 vols. los, 6d, 
neg tle 4 vols..... lis. 
Donovan's Demestio Eeonoay. | Miestests Chronology of History. 
vols, 1 vol. 3s. 
a. ol ‘Sete ond Portal | Phillips's Geology. 2 vols..... 78. 
oe vols. pa | Powell’s Natural WaRenete. 
a 's Denmark, eee lvol. . 
and Norway. 3 vols. .. 108, 6d. | Porter's Manufacture. of. Sill 
Dunham’s Poland. 1 vol. 32 6d. vol. 
Dunham's Germanic Empire Porter's Manufactures of — 
eS as 10s. 6d. | lain and Glass. 1 vol. .. 38. 6d. 
Dunham’s Europe during the | Roscoe’s British Lawyers. 2 vel 
Middle Ages. 4 vols. . 1 Scott’ 
Dunham’s British Deamaticts |'"s —_ a 
iolabaetideimmannnesnuiihaeateall 8. b a 
Rn ’s British Writers. 1 vol. | shelley’ s French Authors, 2vols 
38. 
Fergus’s United States. 2 vols | |Shuckard ont trees 3s. in 
Fosbroke’s Greek and Roman |Southes’s British Admirals 
Antiquities. 2 vo 5 vols. + 178. Gd, 
Forster's Statesmen of the Com- Stine’ “Charch | History. 
monwealth. 5 vols... ..178. 
Gleig’s British Military Come 
manders. 3 vols.... 
Grattan’s Netherlands, 








aiisteny of Scotland: 





| Stebbing’ 's Reformation, 2 vol 


Swainson’s Discourse on Natural 
History. lvol..... ... 38. 6d. 
~ oF | Swainson’ 's Natural History and 

ry vol. | | Classificationot Animals. 1 vol. 

38. Gd. 


Herschel’s Discourse on Natural | Swainson’ 's Habitsand Instincts 
38, 6d, 


val | 


Henslow’s Botany. 1 vol.. 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 


Philosophy. 1 vol. .... | of Animals. 1 vol. 

History of Rome. 2 vols. .. _— | Swainson’s Birds. 2vols. .... 73. 

History of Switzerland. 1 ‘vol. ae 2 Fish, ecole ho. 

vo 

Holland’s Manufactures in ‘apewene Quadrupeds. 1 ho 
Metal. 3 k 6d. 

James’s Foreign Statesmen leeatecns’ s Shells and Ee 
5 vols. lvol. . 

Rober and. ‘Lardner's a ener on ice | Swainson’s Animais i in "Mena. 

geries. 

Keighley" 8 ‘Outlines of iitstory. Swainson’s Taxidermy Sa Bib- 

Dis sbitneveeboadeenes 38. jography. 1 vol. ...... 38. 6d. 





Lardner’s Arithmetic. 1 vol. | Thirlwall’s wihay of Greece. 
be 6d. B. . . 288, 





*,* A detailed Catalogue of the re- issue of ‘THE Canines 
CYCLOPEDIA may be had of all Booksellers. 


London: Lonamay, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 








NEW WORKS. 


Buff’s Letters on the Physics of the 


EARTH. By Dr. HOFMANN. Foolscap 8vo. 58. 


‘ontents. 

Introduction—Gravity and its | Temperature of the Upper Lay- 

Effects. | ers of the Atmosphere—The 
eon Snow Limits—Glaciers. 
Heat within the Earth. Temperature of the Waters, and 
Warm Springs. their Influence on Climate. 
Hot Springs oa Jets of Steam. | Currents of the Sea, 
Jets of Gas and Mud Volcanoes, | Winds, 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. Moisture of the Air and Atmo- 
Temperature of the Outermost spheric Precipitation. 

Crust of the Ear’ Electricity of eee Lightning, 
Temperature of the Lowest and Thunder, 

Layer of the Atmosphere— 

Lines of equal Heat. 


The Germania of Tacitus; with Eth- 
NOLOGICAL DISSERTATIONS andNOTES. By Dr. R.G. 
LATHAM, Author of * The English Language, rae "Demy Sv. 

iy. 


Merlet’s Dictionary of Difficulties of 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
12mo. bound. [Just ready. 


The Return of Ulysses. A German 
READING-BOOK ; witha Short Grammar and a Vocabulary. 


Twenty-four Woodcuts. By PAUL HIRSCH. 12mo. cloth, 
price 68, 


A Short Grammar of the German 


LANGUAGE. With a Vocabulary. By PAUL HIRSCH, 
12mo. cloth, 28. 


Dr. Lardner on the Steam Engine, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS AND RAILWAYS. New 
and Cheap Edition. Large limo. 8s. 6d. clo 


Latham’s Handbook of the English 


LANGUAGE. For the U -* of Students of the Untvessiaies, 
and Higher Classes of Schools. Large 12mo. &%, 6d. cloth. 


Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Phi- 
LOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. First Course: MECHA- 
NICs, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, AND 
OPTICS. Large 12mo0. 400 Woodcuts. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Che- 


MISTRY. New and Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


De Morgan’s Book of Almanacs: 
With Index, by which the Almanac belonging to any 
preceding a.p. 2000 can be found ; with means of finding 
ply ull Moons from x.c. 2000 fo a.p. 2000, Oblong 8vo. Se. 
clot 


Dr. Gregory’s Letters to a Candid 


ENQUIRER ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. i12mo, 
cloth. 


Dr. Walshe’s Practical Treatise on 


aa aaee OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. lvol. 12, 6d, 
cloth. 


Kirkes’ and Paget’s Handbook of 


PHYSIOLOGY ; with Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Second Edition. Large l2mo. 12s. éd. cloth. 


Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report of 
THE PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY, $e, Edited by Dr, 
HOFMANN and Dr. B a E JONES. Vols. I. and IL, 1817 
and 1548, 1/. 128, bound. Vol. LIL. Part L. 1849, 10s, 

Vol. LIL, Part II. (Just ready). 


Descriptive Catalogues of Works in 
SCLENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE, and of SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE BOOKS, published by TAYLOR, WALTON, 
~ MABERLY. 4to. ‘By post (free) to any one writing for 


London: Taylor, Walton & Mabe ae 28, Upper Gower street, and 
27, Ivy-lane, P’ aternoster: Tow 


SECOND: PART OF MR, ARNOLD'S GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 


In &vo. price 6s. 6d. os 
\ PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
i PROSE COMPOSITION, Part Srcoxp. (On the PAR- 
TICLES.) - — Part the Passages for Translation are of con- 
siderable leng 

y the _ THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rect of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

_—— ms, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W a o-place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Aut 


1. The SEVENTH EDITION of the FIRST 
PART. In 8vo. 68. 6d. 


2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. 


3. The FIRST GREEK BOOK ; 


plan of Henry's First Latin Boox. 5. 


4. HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. 
From the French of PILLON. With Notes. 6s, 6d. 
By DR. HANNA. 


D R. 
Opinion of the‘ Britannia.’ 

“The third volume of these extraordinary and instructive 
memoirs is far more interesting and important than those which 
preceded it, as it records the opinions of men of reputation and of 
meng upon the great political experiments and measures of their 
ne, after an attentive perusal of this volume, can 
dist an that in piety, learning and eloquence, in aoe. bes 

end perseverance, Dr. Chalmers has seldom been equalled b; y,any 
pov nd ae of the gospel, whether Episcopalian or Presbyterian.” 

Published for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland & Knox, Edin- 
burgh. Hamilton, A: & Co. 


upon the 


LIFE. 


In 8vo. cloth, Vol. ILI. price 10a. 6d. 
CHALMERS’S 
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@, New BuRLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


The LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 
By COUNT CESARE BALBO. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. BUNBURY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. [Just Ready. 


Il. 


SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY; or, 
TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. A NoveL. 
By the Author of ‘ Hearts in Mortmain,’ ‘ Cor- 
nelia, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

[In a few days. 


III. 


The HISTORY of the WAR in 
AFPGHANISTAN. By JOHN WILLIAM 
KAYE. Written from the UNpuBLIsHED LeEt- 
TERS and JourNALS of the Most DisTINGUISHED 
Muitary and Po.iticaAL OrFricers employed in 
Affghanistan throughout the momentous years of 
British Connexion with that country. 2 vols. 8vo, 
36s. , [Now Ready. 


IV. 


The CONVENT and the HAREM. 
By MADAME PISANI. 3 vols. 
[Now Ready. 


v. 

The ANSAYRII; or, the ASSAS- | 
SINS. With Travels in the Further East, in- | 
cluding a Visit to Nineveh. By LrgUTENANT THE 
HON. FRED. WALPOLE, R.N. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 2/. 2s. [Now Ready. 


vi. 


ANTONY; or, the DEAF and 
DUMB BOY. A Nove. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


(Immediately. 
vil. 
TURF SCENESand SKETCHES. 
Post 8vo. [Just Ready. 
Vill. 


The OLD ENGAGEMENT: a 
Spinster’s Story. By JULIA DAY. Post 
8yo. [Now Ready. 


Ix. 


Rev. R. W. BROWNE’S HIS- 
TORY of GREEK CLASSICAL LITERA- 


TURE. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. [Now Ready. 
x. 
THE WHALE. By HERMAN 


MELVILLE, Author of ‘Typee,’ and ‘Omoo.’ 
3 vols. [Now Ready. 





Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


and SIMILES, illuminated by H. N. HUMPHREYS. 


NEW WORKS. 


—_——@——- 


The Rey.C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY 


of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. III. &vo. 14s. 
(On Thursday next. 


1 
” The Traveller's Library, 11 and 12. 
EOTHEN. New Edition. Complete in 


Two Parts, 16mo. price 1s. each. (On Saturday next. 


1Il, 


Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW 


BRITISH GAZETTEER; Comprising above 60,000 Names of 
Places. 2 vols. 8vo. (in afew days, 





4. 
WESLEY, and METHODISM. By 


ISAAC TAYLOR. Post 8vo. Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


5. 
The CHURCH of CHRIST in its 
IDEA, ATTRIBUTES, and MINISTRY. By the Rev. E. A, 
LITTON, M.A. 8vo. 168, 
6. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE, 
2 vols, Svo. 248. 


7. 
Bishop THIRLWALL’'S HISTORY 


of GREECE. An improved Library Edition ; with Maps. Vol. VI. 
8vo, 128, 


8. : 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
Seventh Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8yo. 328. 
9. 
Beatson’s Political Index Modernised. 
HAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIES; 


or, Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, &c. 
Svo. 258. 


10. 
TASSO’S JERUSALEM. Trans- 


lated, in the Original Metre, by the Rey. C. L. SMITH, M.A. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 128. 


ll. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMEN TS 
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REVIEWS 


Lectures on the History of France. By the 
Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, _Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

Hianty estimating the literary powers of Sir 

James Stephen, we have read this work with 

feelings of much pleasure, mixed with not a 

little Sissatisfaction. The style has both nerve 

and fluency,—easily adjusts itself to speculation 
and description,—is occasionally brilliant, and 
nerally eloquent. It has nearly all the merits 
at belong to good popular writing addressed 

to the multitude of readers,—and may be clas- 
sified with the best performances in reviewing. 
But, on the other hand, a work of this descrip- 
tion is not what the world had a right to expect 
from Sir James Stephen in his high academical 
ofice of Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Of late years, not 
only the study, but the writin also, of history, 
has been pursued with considerable energy in 
this country. An English school of history 
has been formed. With living philosophical 
historians of the rank of Hallam, Thirlwall, and 
Grote, and many ardent aspirants to the favour 
of the historical Muse,—we expected, not un- 
reasonably, that the Cambridge Professor's dis- 
courses on History should at least challenge 
comparison with the lectures on the same theme 
that have been delivered to students in the capi- 
tal of France. Sir James Stephen has pro- 
duced merely a popular book to take rank 
amongst Belles-Lettres. He has endeavoured 
to account for his production of such a work in 
his dedicatory and somewhat egotistical preface 
of seventeen pages,—which contains curious 
revelations of the state of education in Eng- 
land. We will let him here speak for himself, 
in reply to the questions which he has himself 
anticipated, of his having “‘ lectured prematurely 
and published precipitately.”— 

“When, in the summer of 1849, Her Majesty was 
pleased to appoint me to be her Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge, I consulted three, and three only, 
ofmy friends, as to the means by which I could most 
effectually discharge the duties of my office, appris- 
ing each of them that the History of France was the 
subject on which I first proposed to enter. ‘In that 
case,’ answered Mr. John Austin, * * ‘ your business 
will be to explain the institutions of the old French 
monarchy. There are no questions connected with 
the history of that country which so readily admit, or 
vhich so much require, illustration from a lecturer.’ 
Mr. Macaulay's answer was, in substance, that, of 
all the fields of French History that of the wars of 
religion was the richest, and the least exhausted ; 
but, he added, that no man could be competent to 
take possession publicly of that, or of any other, wide 
subject of historical inquiry, without a preliminary 
‘lence, and a particular preparation of at least two 
or three years. By yourself [Dr. Whewell], I was 
told_that the arrangements so recently made for the 
better conduct of our academical studies and exami- 
ations, proceeded on the assumption, that the public 
duties of my own office would be undertaken and 
Performed without delay—that the abandonment of 
“em, even for a single year, would defeat one essen- 
tal part of the general scheme, and would involve 
the rest in confusion—and that, therefore, the interest 
of the University required that I should do my best 
at once; and that I might do it with a good hope of 
akind and indulgent acceptance of the endeavour. 
ried consulted either my ease or my credit, I 

ve been guided by Mr. Macaulay's advice. 

t I'soon became convinced that it was my duty 
Taet to defer to Mr. Austin’s opinion, and to yours, 

therefore delivered, in Easter Term, 1850, the Lec- 

contained in the first of the accompanying 

—— In Easter Term, 1851, I added to them 

— contained in the Second Volume. I 

pate your answer, that thus far I have been 





explaining why I lectured prematurely, but that 
what is really wanting, is rather a defence for my now 
publishing precipitately. To render my apology on 
that head intelligible, you must allow me, in sea- 
phrase, to take a good offing.—In the year 1812, I 
ceased to be an undergraduate, and at once became 
so deeply immersed in the active business of life at 
London, that when, after an interval of thirty-eight 
years, I returned to Cambridge, it was a scene in 
which I found almost all the interest of perfect 
novelty. Most of the venerable old buildings were, 
indeed, standing, and, amongst the occupants of them, 
I could still recognize some few of my old college 
contemporaries. But I soon ascertained that the 
revolutionary spirit, which is so active in our courts 
and parliaments, was not less wakeful in our collegiate 
halls and cloisters. If I had the pen of Edward 
Gibbon, I could draw from my own early experience 
a picture which would form no unmeet companion 
for that which he has bequeathed to us, of his edu- 
cation at Oxford. The three or four years during 
which I lived on the banks of the Cam, were passed 
in a very pleasant, though not a very cheap, hotel. 
But if they had been passed at the Clarendon, in 
Bond Street, I do not think that the exchange would 
have deprived me of any aids for intellectual disci- 
pline, or for acquiring literary or scientific know- 
ledge. But, in 1849, I discovered, that not only 
those ancient undergraduate liberties were over- 
thrown, but that even the tradition and memorial of 
them had passed away. They had given place to 
innovations which would have made the hair stand 
on end on those venerable wigs which were worn by 
the ‘Heads of Houses’ in my time. All the old 
text-books in science and in literature had been 
superseded. All the public examinations had altered 
their character. Studies unheard of in the first de- 
cade of the present century, were either occupying, 
or contending for a foremost place in our system of 
instruction. All our academical statutes had under- 
gone, or were undergoing, revision. Reformatory 
enactments had succeeded each other in such num- 
ber, and with such rapidity, as to exercise severely 
the skill of the most practised interpreter of the 
law. Every principle of education, however well 
established, and every habit of teaching, however 
inveterate, had been fearlessly questioned, and not 
seldom laid aside. And, presiding over all this move- 
ment, I-found one dominant mind, informed by such 
an accumulation of knowledge and experience, as 
might have become a patriarch, and yet animated by 
such indomitable hopefulness and vivacity, as might 
have been supposed to be the exclusive privilege of 
boyhood.” 

Thirty-eight years’ absence from the Uni- 
versity, and the labours of official life in Lon- 
don, with the peculiar habits of thought thus 
generated, were not the best preparatory course 
for one seeking to act asa teacher. The re- 
sponsibilities of a literary essayist and those of 
a University professor are very different in their 
kind. The essayist addresses the various public; 
but the professor must occupy himself with the 
specialities of his — not forgetting that 
he is mainly to address growing, not grown, 
natures. His professional position and its dif- 
ficulties soon became apparent to our author, 
when he learned how almost entirely ignorant 
of the French tongue were the undergraduates 
of the University of Cambridge. His revelations 
on this point have come upon ourselves without 
surprise, and we hope they will arrest attention 
in the highest quarters. In stating his difficul- 
ties, Sir James Stephen says,— 

“ Thus I learned, that of the gentlemen whom I 
was to instruct and to examine, a considerable por- 
tion had no acquaintance with any modern language 
except their own, and that the most popular and 
elementary French works on the History of France 
were apparently unknown to a still greater number 
of them. Amongst such of them with whom I con- 
versed, I found, therefore, an almost unanimous soli- 
citude to be directed to some English book on the 
subject of French history, by the aid of which they 
might prepare themselves for what was to be taught 
in the lecture-room. I need not remind you that 





the only such books are Robertson’s ‘ Introduction 
to the History of Charles V.’ and the first volume 
of Mr. Hallam’s ‘ View of the State of Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages,’ or rather so much of that vo- 
lume as is contained in its first and second chapters.” 


To expect any proficiency in German, Spanish, 
or Italian from the young gentlemen alluded to, 
was, in fact, hopeless. French as taught at 
young ladies’ seminaries is probably not en- 
titled to very great respect ; but we feel pretty 
certain that the sisters of these undergraduates 
would not have been stopped by the difficulties 
which stood in the way of their brothers. Our 
readers generally will probably feel no little asto- 
nishment on learning that young English gentle- 
men of the social position of University students 
—aspirants for the Bar, the Church, and the 
Senate—knew so little of the language of the 
neighbouring nation. In the undergraduates’ 
ignorance of French arose the necessity, accord- 
ing to our author, for this popular and elemen- 
tary work on the History of France. 


Taking, then, his volumes as they stand, we 
are bound to say that they are no more than 
a collection of graphic and highly-coloured 
sketches of French history,—yet they are not 
well fitted for a student’s class-book. As an 
addition to our current Belles-Lettres, they will 
be welcomed by readers who like to see a vast 
variety of ideas marshalled before them without 
their own labour. But the work wants the weight 
of matter, precision of outline, and accumulation 
of facts accurately marked and traced out, which 
in class-books for learners is desirable. The 
thinking of the lecturer is addressed to the public 
at large,—not to the students at Cambridge. 
The author is too variously allusive in his dis- 
sertations for students to follow him; and he 
opens up before them a great variety of questions 
which he solves almost as quickly as he raises 
them. With the practice of teaching by lec- 
tures he has not been familiar: and the impor- 
tance of the subject will justify our making some 
remarks on the mode of teaching History in that 
form. 

The historical lecturer, in arousing the moral 
curiosity and stimulating the literary appetite 
of his class, should beware of substituting vague 
and specious generalities for solid matter and 
exact instruction. To prevent students from 
acquiring a loose habit of thinking should be 
amongst his cares,—and he should fix their 
attention upon matter as much as possible. 
His own opinions should not be re sa ob- 
truded,—and he should not keep his hearers toss- 
ing on asea of speculation. The course followed 
by M. Guizot is the proper one. In discussin 
past ages, he not only cited from memoirs an 
suggestive public documents, but read copious 
excerpts from these. So, the attention of his 
audience was fixed on the subject-matter of the 
lecture,—not on the rhetoric of the speaker 
himself. Dugald Stewart and Dr. Brown, in 
their Lectures on the Human Mind, were most 
profuse in their recited passages from the poets 
and philosophers whom they made tributary to 
their themes. By his lectures on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, at Lincoln’s Inn, Sir James 
Mackintosh won great applause. One lecture 
only has been preserved; but we know from 
Hazlitt’s graphic description of the whole that 
he also was most copious in his citations of 
writers. In fact, there are two modes of lec- 
turing:—in the one the lecturer keeps himself 
in the background, and carefully chooses his 
matter; in the other, he disserts from his own 
resources, and weighs facts and systems by 
his own standard of criticism. To be emi- 
nent in the latter course demands the more ori- 
ginality and genius; but the former course— 
that exemplified by Stewart, Brown, Mackin- 
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tosh, and Guizot—is far the better and more 
useful for a lecturer on the moral sciences. 
Without copious examples to vivify and ac- 
tualize the teaching of the lecturer, a course of 
general reflections will rapidly pass from the 
memory of young men. In the class-room sub- 
stantial learning of his subject, and not showy 
style in teaching it, should be the rule of the 
professor. The literature appertaining to his 
subject should be carefully cited and criticized ; 
and in each lecture the attention of the class 
should be specially directed towards those works 
in which they would find knowledge further to 
confirm and illustrate the professor’s views. It 
was in this fashion that the late Prof. Smythe 
taught his class at Cambridge. 

In the Lectures now before us the mind 
and idiosyncrasy of Sir James Stephen are 
prominent. They are, from first to last, a 
two-volume review. A great part of the 
first volume is an epitome of what Guizot 
and Sismondi have written,—and much of the 
second volume looks like the débris of Edin- 
burgh Review essays. To those who have never 
read Guizot or Sismondi on French history, 
these volumes must of course contain not only 
much information, but large and striking views, 
—at second hand. The narrative power, 
throughout, is very considerable; and _ raises 
the expectation that the author, with time 
and the trouble of research, could produce 
important historical works himself. But with 
the exception of the animated style, we repeat 
that this work has nothing original in its cha- 
racter; and as a class-book, in its present shape, 
it is not calculated to be very useful. A trans- 
lation of Guizot’s ‘ Lectures on Civilization in 
France’ would be far more so to the Cam- 
bridge students. If he had taken the trouble 
to inquire, Sir James Stephen might have 
learned that these lectures have been translated, 
and were published in a cheap form in ‘ Bogue’s 
European Library.’ Millot’s highly popular 
elementary work on the History of France has 
also been translated. It would have been more 
advisable for Sir James Stephen to have used 
expedients for a time in teaching his class, than 
to have thus published a work which will not 
add to the fame of the Chair of History at 
Cambridge. He should make many changes 
in the next edition:—and of these changes we 
will indicate three. First—He should prefix a 
chapter, containing his own general views on 
the uses of history, and the best mode of study- 
ing it. He has interspersed his lectures in their 
present shape with so much speculation, that 
the mind of the student is frequently distracted. 
Thus, we find in the middle of the first volume 
sixteen pages devoted toa refutation of ‘‘Sociol- 
ogy,” as “invented by M. Comte, expounded 
by Mr. Mill, and adopted and illustrated by 
Mr. Grote.’”’ Secondly—An entire chapter 
should be devoted to the ethnology of the 
French. If the speculative views of M. Comte 
demand sixteen pages out of two volumes, at 
least as much should be given to the modern 
science of “‘ Race.’’ Indeed, our author seems 
to us to attribute too much to moral causes in 
the formation of the French people. Yet, even 
in stating his eight reasons why the Protestant 
Reformation failed in France, the first which 
he gives is that “the Calvinistic type which 
Protestantism assumed in France was alien 
from the national character.” He should 
discuss the formation of that character more 
fully: —and the subject of “race” in France 
opens up many curious views. The depart- 
ment of the Gironde supplied the Revolu- 
tion with vast impulsive force; and on the 
other hand, Mirabeau pointed out Normandy 
as the place to which the King should be 
removed for safety, on account of the superior 





“adhesiveness” of the population there. In 
considering Scepticism in France, our author 
is again obliged to fall back upon “the natural 
character.’”’ He would do well, therefore, we 
repeat, to expound French ethnology with more 
— reference in the next edition. Thirdly— 

o fit the work for students of the History of 
France, there should be at least two chapters 
on the Literature of French History,—criticiz- 
ing the works in which the materials of that 
history are contained. After his own statement 
of the ignorance of languages that prevails 
amongst the Cambridge Undergraduates, Sir 
James Stephen will see the necessity of giving 
more exact references to French works, and 
careful estimates thereof. 

Passing from it as a book for students, and 
viewing it as a book for the public, we may say 
that there is a large class of readers with whom 
this work is calculated to be very popular just 
now. ‘The heartiness of style, the warmth of 
tone, and the decisive character of the judgments 
rendered, will recommend it. It would be vio- 
lating our rules to follow the writer into any of 
his polemic disquisitions. We may say that 
those who admired the essay on ‘Port Royal’ 
will find many sketches of character in the 
second of these volumes treated with picturesque 
effect. Sir James Stephen has, in his preface, 
disclaimed all pretension of rivalry with Mr. 
Macaulay; yet, for writing history, there are 
many points in common between them. Both 
have great powers of writing for “ effect,”— 
both are fond of “‘ word painting,” making their 
language glow with the ardentia verba of an 
impassioned rhetoric. But Sir James Stephen 
has less of partisanship, and is more tolerant of 
opposition than Mr. Macaulay. The depth of 
his personal convictions on certain momentous 
questions gives a vital force to his composition, 
arising from what the Germans call “ inward- 
ness,” or what we would call reflectiveness and 
moral questioning. 

We will select a couple of passages to show 
the very readable and “ interesting” character 
of these Lectures. In his remarks on “The 
power of the pen in France,” Sir James sketches 
the phases of French Scepticism.— 

“The Pyrrhonic School, or succession of the men 
of Jetters of France, may be deduced from Abélard 
as its patriarch, through Rabelais, Montaigne, Des 
Cartes, and Pascal, and many intervening but more 
obscure writers, till it reaches Bayle, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and the other contributors to the Encyclo- 
pédie of the 18th century. It was the common 
design of them all, though that design was not 
avowed by them all with equal frankness, to embark 
on the voyage for the discovery of truth from ‘ pro- 
visional doubt,’ as their common point of departure ; 
that is, from a total absence of all positive opinions 
whatever. * * By scepticism, as I at present em- 
ploy that word, I do not mean the suspension 
of the judgment on each successive subject of 
inquiry, nor that freedom of mind which, in the 
result of any such inquiry, can lay aside the most 
cherished preconceptions, and embrace truth, even 
if she at length presents herself in a form the most 
unexpected and unwelcome. Without such scep- 
ticism as this, the search for truth is but a mockery ; 
and the inquirer, however much he may vaunt his 
freedom, is, in fact, a bondsman. The scepticism 
which I impute to so many of the great French 
writers, is a very different state of mind from this. 
They were opinionless, and were content to be so. 
They were destitute of settled convictions, and acqui- 
esced in the want of them. Even so far as they 
could attain to any definite creed, they held by it 
faintly and irresolutely. They had no faith which 
they were ready to attest by any considerable sacri- 
fice; none to which they clung as an indestructible 
part of their portion in this life, or of their inheritance 
beyond the grave. If, as I am constrained to infer, 
Abélard, and Rabelais, and Montaigne, and Bayle, 
and so many others of their illustrious lineage in 
France, were in this sense of the word sceptics, it 


seems to me to follow inevitably, that a 
their readers were sceptics also. For oa the 


| illustrious, precisely because they were the {aj 
| interpreters of the thoughts and“ eee 


feelings whi 
already been born, or were strugglin ve ae 
the minds of their contemporaries, Their 
acceptance and their fame were earned by that 
fidelity. They would have inculcated Pyrrhonism 
in vain, and would have been unrewarded by the 
laurel in any land, of which the prevailing tendencieg 
were not already Pyrrhonic. They gave to those 
tendencies a strength and a decision, which would 
have been unattainable without their aid- but 
though they fostered, they did not create them, 


“ That scepticism has long been among the naty. 
ral characteristics of Frenchmen, I infer, not m 
from the general tone of so much of their literat 
but also from that peculiarity of it which French 
critics make their boast. It bears, as they very truly 
say, constant witness to the national passion for 
abstract ideas. That passion, indeed, animates not 
their books only, but their discourses in the senate, 
in the pulpit, and at the bar. It takes possession 
of their clubs, and even of their private society, No 
aspirant after wit or wisdom in France can make 
good his pretensions, unless he knows: how to scale 
the transcendental peaks of philosophy. To this 
species of the sublime, they are ever ready to sacti- 
fice even the beautiful. The fine mental sense of 
Greece (where the love of beauty was a national and 
universal instinct) would have rejected, with unutter. 
able scorn, those supersensuous embellishments with 
which Frenchmen, especially in our own times, re 
joice to adorn their poetry, their history, and ther 
rhetoric. For, in truth, such ornaments are as cheap 
and vulgar as they are unbecoming. Any man of 
common intelligence may be easily trained to any 
legerdemain of the understanding—to the making of 
abstractions, for example, as easily as to the making 
of jokes or the making of verses. The production of 
apophthegms is a hard task to him, and to him only, 
who allows himself to utter no words, without both 
a definite meaning and a profound conviction of the 
truth of what he says. The throes and labours of 
long life preceded the birth of each of the sayings 
for which as many of the sages of Greece have been 
immortalised. But the writer of the newspaper 
which lies on your breakfast table at Paris, is never 
without his pearls of superlative wisdom to scatter 
over his account of yesterday's review or oper. 
Whence then is this national habit of quitting the 
solid earth for the hazy clouds? It is nothing else 
than the love of that ‘ provisional doubt? in which 
these aéronauts find their pleasure and their glory. 
By the aid of these metaphysical juggleries of words, 
they sublimate, darken, and dissolve all doctrines, 
even without the express and formal contradiction 
of any. They live in a region of half meanings, 
or of no meaning,—in a state of contented, thougi 
perhaps unconscious, scepticism. Wedded to mo 
political opinions, but, dallying with all, they pass, 
in a few brief years, through all the phases in which 
political society has ever exhibited itself amongst 
men, though never lacking ‘ pure ideas,’ with which 
to polish periods, and to darken counsel, about each. 
The France of the last sixty years has, indeed, been 
in a state of chronic and unnatural distortion, But 
her intellectual habits were not, and could not have 
been, essentially different when the hills and gardens 
of Ste. Génévidve were thronged with the disciples 
Abélard, or when the booksellers’ shops were be 
sieged by purchasers of the Gargantua, or when the 
ladies of Versailles were writing Cartesian letters 
The enthusiastic popularity of their sceptical 
teachers has, from age to age, been at once the 
effect and the cause of that state of the national 
mind, of which we may read the results in every 
page of their national history. That history every: 
where depicts a people gallant, gay, ingenious, ve 
satile, and ardent, beyond all rivalry and all e& 
ample. But it also sets before us a race more 
destitute than any other of profound and immutable 
convictions, and, therefore, less capable than aay 
other of a steady progress in the great p' 
science of constitutional government,—a people ¥ 
are, at one time, the sport of any demagogue who 
can veil his selfish ambition under the cant of * pure 
ideas and, at another time, the victims of any 





despot who may be strong enough to trample 
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jdeologists and their verbal science under his 
& To have induced, or cherished, this mental 

ent is, I believe, the well-founded reproach 
of the ‘ Pyrthonic succession’ in France.” 


-. is very clever writing—though the entire 
epee whieh we ad only extracted is 
in parts open to criticism, “* Indifferency” was 
the state of mind recommended by Locke to 
-squirers after truth:—and Paley said ‘ that 
doubt is the parent of belief.” But we decline 
togo into an criticism on the philosophizing 
of our author here. 
Sketching characters is the forte of Sir James 
n. He is very happy in painting the 
general characters of a mind that he has ana- 
l We know few more vivid or felicitous 
its of Montaigne than he has here pre- 
sented us with :—and there are several other 
characters nearly as well depicted in the gallery 
of pen-and-ink portraits, with which Sir James 
has filled his second volume.— 


“With a temper easily satisfied_with affections 
as tranquil as kindly,—with a curiosity ever wakeful, 
but never impetuous, — with competency, health, 
fiends, books and leisure, Montaigne had all the 
means of happiness which can be brought within the 
reach of those to whom life is not a self-denying 
existence but a pleasant pastime. Yet, with him, 
it was the pastime of an active, enlightened, and 
amiable mind. The study of man as a member 
of society was his chosen pursuit, but he conducted 
it in a mode altogether his own. The individual 
man, Michel Montaigne, such as he would be in 
every imaginable relation and office of society, was 
the subject of his daily investigation. He became, 
ofall egotists, the most pleasant, versatile and com- 
prehensive. He produced complete sketches of 
himself with an air of the most unreserved frankness, 
and in a tone frequently passing from quiet serious- 
ness to graceful badinage. He describes his tastes, 
his humours, his opinions, his frailties, his pursuits, 
and his associates, with the most exuberant fertility 
of invention, and has wrought out a general delinea- 
tion of our common humanity from the profound 
knowledge of a single member of it. And, as the 
variety is boundless, so is the unity well sustained. 
His essays are a mirror in which every reader sees 
his own image reflected, but in which he also sees 
the image of Montaigne reflecting it. There he is, 
ever changing, and yet ever the same. He looks 
on the world with a calm indifference, which would 
be repulsive were it not corrected by his benevolent 
curiosity about its history and its prospects. He 
has not one malignant feeling about him, except it 
be towards the tiresome, and especially towards such 
of them as provoke his yawns and his resentment by 
misplaced and commonplace wisdom. He has a 
quick relish for pleasure, but with a preference for 
such pleasures as are social, inoffensive, and easily 
procured. He has a love for virtue, but chiefly, if 
not exclusively, when she exacts no great effort, nor 
any considerable sacrifice. He loves his fellow-men, 
but does not much, or seriously, esteem them. He 
loves study and meditation, but stipulates that they 
shall expose him to no disagreeable fatigue. He 
cherishes every temper which makes life pass soci- 
ably and pleasantly. He takes things as he finds 
them in perfect good humour, makes the best of 
them all, and never burdens his mind with virtuous 
indignation, unattainable hopes, or profitless regrets. 
In short, as exhibited in his own self-portraiture, he 
ian Epicurean, who knows how to make his better 
dispositions tributary to his comforts, and also knows 


W to prevent his evil tempers from troubling his 
Tepose.” 


These extracts will show sufficiently the 
style of the Lectures before us. We repeat, 
that though this is not the kind of work we 
expected—and should have desired,—we can 
cordially recommend it as full of that vivid 
painting and trenchant dissertation which are 


80 highly esteemed by the reading public of the 
Present day. 








LITERATURE OF THE EXHIBITION. 


THE Crystal Palace is closed,—its contents 
are scattered to the four winds,—but the inflow 
of books, sermons, pamphlets on its morals and 
its marvels has not abated. The literature of 
the Exhibition is already of considerable bulk 
as well as of great variety; and now that the 
event has become history, it behoves us to get 
done with the ephemera—the Catalogue and 
Guide-book tribe—which sprang up so plenti- 
fully around it in its day of vigorous life. 

The most important of the works calling for 
notice in this clearing of the Exhibition-table, 
—and one which does not come under the head 
Ephemera—is, the second and completing vo- 
lume of Mr. Robert Hunt’s Hand-Book to the 
Official Catalogues. This work, of which Mr. Hunt 
is properly the editor, has been compiled by men 
of eminence in each department; and contains, 
in small compass, the best popular description 
of the collection as a whole that has appeared, 
or is likely to appear now that the affair is at 
an end. The present volume contains—Ma- 
chines for direct use, Manufacturing Machines 
and Tools, Architectural and Building Con- 
trivances, Carriages for common use, Glass, 
Mineral Substances used in decoration, Jewel- 
lery, Furniture, Silk, Woollen and Cotton 
Fabrics, Sculpture, Mosaics, and Miscellanies. 
Not only as a ready reference to refresh fading 
memories with the marvels no longer to be seen 
in the great glass case, but as a digest of infor- 
mation on all subjects connected with science 
and industry, these little volumes will deserve 
a lasting niche in the library. 

To the list of special catalogues we have to 
add a Catalogue of the Turkish Section,—an 
interesting document, showing the distribution 
of various industries over that vast empire ;— 
and to the list of new editions, the twentieth 
thousand of Routledge’s Guide to the Crystal 
Palace. 

Of The World in its Workshops, by Mr. James 
Ward, we can say that on the whole, though 
it is impossible to subscribe to all its opinions, 
it is characterized by graceful thought and a 
fine appreciation of the higher beauties deve- 
loped in the Exhibition.—The Rev. W. Pashley, 
Curate of Sedgeberrow, and author of Morning 
Stars: a Treatise en permanence, as suggested 
by the Grand Exhibition of the Works of Industry 
of all Nations, has aoe his readers with a 
Chinese puzzle in this sky-blue and bespangled 
volume,—and if it should be any satisfaction to 
him to learn that he has confounded the critics, 
he may accept our assurance of the fact. Ser- 
mons on the marvels of the Exhibition we have 
had before, but this is about the wildest of 
them all; wearing a sort of resemblance— 
humble and remote it must be confessed—to 
Mr. Serjeant Warren’s explosions in ‘ The Lily 
and the Bee.’ We owe a sermon cognate in 
kind, entitled Reciprocity for 1851, to Dr. 
Emerton’s offer of a prize of 100 guineas for 
the best Essay on the question—‘ In what 
respect is the union of all nations calculated to 
further the moral and religious welfare of man- 
kind?” The arbitrators, it seems, rejected ‘ Re- 
ciprocity’ in favour of a rival,—and the Rev. 
D. P. M. Hulbert, its author, now sends it 
forth to confound the arbitrators. At the end 
of his essay Dr. Hulbert carefully reprints 
all that we and others said at the time,—not 
in condemnation of the award, but in dis- 
praise of the fortunate prize paper. He con- 
fidently challenges comparison between the 
two works. We are sorry to say, that, after 
a careful perusal of ‘Reciprocity for 1851,’ 
we cannot congratulate its author on having 
established a case of peculiar grievance. If all 
the essays sent in were of the like kind with the 





two which we have now had an opportunity of 
reading, we pity the adjudicators. But surely 
Dr. Emerton and persons like him will see from 
this and other cases the futility of offering 
intellectual and moral themes for contention. 
The men who can treat such themes never 
enter the lists,—lest they ‘their own gained 
knowledge should profane.” Nothing good is 
achieved by such fixed and yet indiscriminate 
competition. We will venture to say that for 
his hundred guineas Dr. Emerton might have 
obtained sixty pages of close thinking and good 
writing, had he appealed to a writer of estab- 
lished reputation for aid. By the prize-system, 
he has gained an essay which it is almost civil 
to call trash,—and given discontent to a hun- 
dred or more competitors, their families and 
friends. 

The only other work lying on our table at 
the moment is a reprint of Mr. Digby Wyatt's 
paper, read to the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
On the Construction of the Building for the 
Exhibition. Though delivered before a profes- 
sional audience, this discourse is sufficiently 
popular in its form to be intelligible and in- 
teresting to general readers. 





AMERICAN CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Book of Home Beauty. By Mrs. Kirkland. 
With twelve Portraits of American Ladies, 
from Drawings by Charles Martin, Esq. ; en- 
graved on steel by Eminent Artists.—7he 
Home- Book of the Picturesque; or, Ameri- 
can Scenery, Art, and Literature : comprising 
Essays, §c. With thirteen Engravings on 
steel, from Pictures by Eminent Artists, &c. 
New York, Putnam. 

TueEse are both magnificent books; and the care 

and cost which have gone to their production 

can be repaid only by a very extensive sale.—It 
is not long since [ante, p. 680] we were led to 
comment on ‘the avidity with which our Re- 
publican kinsfolk desire to be on a par with us 
in all that is most sophisticeted in European 
proceedings and tastes;’’ but scarcely did we 
expect to receive so signal a warrant to the truth 
of our remark as this ‘ Book of Home Beauty.’ 

Its twelve clever engravings are not after pic- 

tures in which the Allstons and Sullys of the 

New World have given to the loveliness of the 

Transatlantic Mona Lisa or Fornarina that 

artistic consecration which removes it beyond 

the pale of watering-place curiosity and draw- 
ing-room enthusiasm. They are spirited tran- 
scripts of pretty drawings made apparently on 
purpose, and equalling in style those which have 
been furnished to our boudoir books by Messrs. 

Parris, Rochard and Buckner. It may strike 

strangers as curious that a dozen American 

married ladies should have followed the foolish 
fashions of our Ladies Rosabella and Countesses 

Angelica, by consenting to have their lilies 

and roses published without any high art 

being involved in the publication or any great 
renown warranting the display,—till he recalls 
the amusing and minute inventories of the gifts 
and graces of damsels and matrons at Saratoga 
and Yellow Springs, and half-a-dozen watering- 
places besides, which may be seen crowding the 
columns of American papers. That some little 
home-awkwardness and delicacy have been felt 
on the occasion, may be gathered from the tone 
and style of the letter-press by bright, cheerful 

Mrs. Kirkland. This is oddly—lack-a-daisically 

—unreal, and cautiously guiltless of any refer- 

ence to the pictured ladies. Not an acrostic 

have we to Mrs. Hickson W. Field ;—not a wish 
in verse that the bloom of Mrs. S. Ward may 
never fade, —or, that no care may furrow the 
brow of Mrs. W. B. Parker. The gallant part- 
ner of Mrs. Haight is uncomplimented,—the 
ancestral home of Mrs. P. van Renzelaer is a 
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‘Yarrow Unvisited.’ The “‘ Home Beauties” of 
Mrs. Kirkland’s country, in short, go forth to 
the public without a word said or sung of, for, 
or to them,—our own polite, common-place, and 
utterly heartless fashions on such occasions 
being thus departed from. In place of invoca- 
tion or compliments, clever, cordial Mrs. Mary 
Clavers has thought fit to spin a story partly 
modish, partly transcendental,—compared with 
which the rudest backwood sketch scrubbed in 
or scratched down by her in her earliest days 
is a document of untold value. Who can be 
expected to read through a chronicle of imagi- 
nary girls, in place of the real Madams painted 
and engraved, the preface of which runs in this 
style f— 

“The desire to embroider our simplicity with ac- 
credited graces has given to our expansive pages the 
air of those calm lakes whose uniformity is broken by 
multitudes of beautiful islands, bright reflections from 
which give to the surrounding water a variety and a 
charm not its own.” 

The above, it may be necessary to add, is in 
explanation of the quotations of verse with which 
Mrs. Kirkland has liberally lightened and varied 
her pages. We English must confess to having 
set the fashion of public portraits of private 
Pheebes, Penelopes, Paulinas, and Priscillas ; and 
thus, while we notice the American imitation 
of it, we feel, together with our sorrow at our 
cousins’ conformity, uneasy twinges of remorse. 
But Mrs. Kirkland’s “‘ embroidered simplicity” 
has no prototype in the prose and verse over 
which L. E. L., or Lady Blessington, or any 
other English Annual editor has presided; and 
the printed porticn of this superb drawing-room 
book is sadly inferior, both in meaning and in 
manner, to the tales and lyrics published in 
‘The Gem,’ ‘The Token,’ and other such Trans- 
atlantic ephemera. 

If the “ Beauty” bears the bell on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the ‘ Picturesque’’ will 
prove the more acceptable of these two books in 
England.— Many, like ourselves, will turn with 
avidity to these records of American scenery 
by American landscape painters. Good justice 
has been done by the engravers: and a few of 
the subjects fulfil the promise of the title. Espe- 
cially do we like the vignette of ‘ The Cascade 
Bridge, Erie Railroad,’ for the sake of its cha- 
racter. We would fain make acquaintance with 
something belonging to a strange land more 
than those combinations of rock, river, and lake 
which are Nature’s common property; — and 
therefore we cannot but ask whether the artists 
have been sufficiently courageous and national 
in the choice of their home features? Having 
heard of such wonders of Nature as Hawk’s 
Nest, the Mammoth Cave, and the Looking 
Glass Prairie, and conceiving that as we travel 
south the physiognomy of vegetation as well 
as of population must become increasingly 
peculiar, — we would beg for more variety 
in any future volume of this work. Mean- 
while, let us specify Mr. Kensett’s ‘ Catskill 
Scenery’ as one of the landscapes which has 
pleased us best; because it is free from a cer- 
tain insipidity and stiffness in the treatment of 
the trees and foliage which we have remarked 
in other of the designs. Then, who should 
write about ‘Catskill Scenery’ but the Geoffry 
Crayon who gave it first an European reputa- 
tion by his capital legend of ‘Rip van Winkle’? 
—and pleasantly, accordingly, Mr. Washington 
Irving has written, to illustrate the striking 
landscape in question.— 

“ The Catskill mountains,” says he, “as I have 
observed, maintain all the internal wildness of the 
labyrinth of mountains with which they are con- 
nected. Their detached position, overlooking a wide 
lowland region, with the majestic Hudson rolling 
through it, has given them a distinct character, and 
rendered them at all times a rallying point for ro- 





mance and fable. Much of the fanciful associations 
with which they have been clothed may be owing to 
their being particularly subject to those beautiful 
atmospheric effects which constitute one of the great 
charms of Hudson River scenery. To me they have 
ever been the fairy region of the Hudson. I speak, 
however, from early impressions, made in the happy 
days of boyhood; when all the world had a tinge of 
fairy land. I shall never forget my first view of 
these mountains. It was in the course of a voyage 
up the Hudson in the good old times before steam- 
boats and railroads had driven all poetry and ro- 
mance out of travel. A voyage up the Hudson in 
those days was equal to a voyage to Europe at pre- 
sent, and cost almost as much time; we relished it 
as we did our wine, sip by sip,—not, as at present, 
gulping all down at a draught without tasting it. 
My whole voyage up the Hudson was full of wonder 
and romance. I was a lively boy, somewhat imagi- 
native, of easy faith, and prone to relish everything 
which partook of the marvellous. Among the pas- 
sengers on board was a veteran Indian trader, on his 
way to the lakes to traffic with the natives. He had 
discovered my propensity, and amused himself 
throughout the voyage by telling me Indian legends 
and grotesque stories about every noted place on the 
river, such as Spuyten Devil Creek, the Tappan Sea, 
the Devil's Dans-Kammer, and other hobgoblin 
places. The Catskill mountains, especially, called 
forth a host of fanciful traditions. We were all day 
slowly tiding along in sight of them, so that he had 
full time to weave his whimsical narratives. In these 
mountains he told me, according to Indian belief, 
was kept the great treasury of storm and sunshine, 
for the region of the Hudson. An old squaw spirit 
had charge of it, who dwelt on the highest peak of 
the mountain. Here she kept Day and Night shut 
up in her wigwam, letting out only one of them at a 
time. * * * He had many stories, too, about mis- 
chievous spirits who infested the mountains in the 
shape of animals, and played all kinds of pranks 
upon Indian hunters, decoying them into quagmires 
and morasses, or to the brinks of torrents and preci- 
pices. All these were doled out to me as I lay on 
the deck throughout a long summer's day, gazing 
upon these mountains, the ever-changing shapes and 
hues of which appeared to realize the magical in- 
fluences in question. Sometimes they appeared to 
approach; at others to recede; during the heat of 
the day they almost melted into a sultry haze; as 
the day declined they deepened in tone; their sum- 
mits were brightened by the last rays of the sun, 
and later in the evening the whole outline was painted 
in deep purple against an amber sky. As I beheld 
them continually shifting before my eye, and listened 
to the marvellous legends of the trader, a host of 
fanciful notions concerning them was conjured into 
my brain, which have haunted it ever since.” 

Another agreeable contribution to this book 
is, Mr. Bryant’s paper on ‘ The Valley of the 
Housatonic.’ Hard by his well-known and 
honoured name, we meet that of the late Mr. 
Cooper, who—in his Essay— somewhat cha- 
racteristically compares American and Euro- 
pean scenery.—Mr. Bayard Taylor has written 
pleasantly concerning the Erie Railroad, which 
furnishes our favourite vignette. Mr. N. P. 
Willis, in pointing out the capabilities of ‘The 
Highland Terrace at West Point,’ starts, as he 
often does, with a mot, so neatly turned as to be 
worth quoting.— 

“There are three compulsory and unnatural re- 
sidents in cities,” says he, “whom the improvements 
of the age are about to set at liberty. But for the 
inconveniences of distance, Taste, Study, and Luxury 
would never willingly have lived in streets.” 

We could linger over this splendid gift-book, 
did time and space permit.— Its acceptance 
should, and we hope will, be wide; and if it 
be continued, — by way of cordial Christmas 
wishes to all concerned in it, we would yet once 
again counsel them in future selections of “the 
picturesque” to venture more of what is cha- 
racteristic and national.—They will thus best 
serve American art and literature at home and 
abroad. 














A Popular History of the Mollusca. 

Roberts. Reeve & Benham. 
THE chapter of the external forms of animals 
and plants is in the history of Zoolo d 
Botany that of their earliest stage of pe, 
Descriptions of the colour, shape, and outward 
characters of natural objects characterize th, 
young literature of Natural History. As hin. 
ever, science advances, observation shows that 
the external form is dependent on an inner life. 
and that this life has peculiarities of develope. 
ment and is connected with details of structure 
that constitute of themselves objects of higher 
interest to the contemplative mind than even 
the beauties of outward appearance, 

The above remarks may be illustrated by the 
study of the Mollusca. These creatures, covered 
as most of them are with external skeletons 
constituting the varied forms of univalve and 
bivalve shells, were known only by these dwell- 
ing places, which they carried on their backs or 
in which they were enclosed. Large collections 
of them were made; and the study of Con. 
chology was at one time almost a fashionable 
amusement amongst a certain class of persons 
in easy circumstances. Their exceedingly varied 
forms, their bright colours, the polish which 
they could be made to assume, the rarity of 
some and the wonderful beauty of others,—all 
contributed to render them amongst natural 
objects the most interesting. Of all depart. 
ments of Natural History literature that on 
Conchology was most patronized,—and man 
splendid works has it produced. But the shel 
of the Mollusc is to the creature which it con- 
tains as the skeleton of the Fish, Bird or 
Mammal to the soft parts with which it is 
covered. A profounder examination of the 
structure of animals and a deeper insight into 
the laws of life have given a new interest to 
the study of the creature which inhabits the 
shell,—and revealed facts in its history not less 
interesting than the brightness of its colours 
and the curiosity of its forms. 

To give a popular account of what has been 
done in this department of Natural History 
inquiry is the object of the present volume by 
Miss Roberts. The authoress is already favour- 
ably known to British naturalists by her ‘ Con- 
chologist’s Companion,’ and by other works on 
Natural History; and her work being pub- 
lished under the auspices of Mr. Lovell Reeve, 
—whose own labours on this branch of science 
are so valuable,—we expected to find in it 
a useful and entertaining volume.—We have 
not been disappointed. 

The work opens with a chapter on the “ Con- 
struction of Shells ;”—and in successive chap- 
ters their growth, habitation and geography 
are subjects of discussion. The families of 
Molluscous animals are then treated of in sue- 
cession. First amongst these come the Cepha- 
lopods :—from the chapter on which we extract 
the following account of some of the species.— 

“Octopi of enormous size are occasionally met 
with among the islands of the Meia-co-shimah group. 
Sir Edwhkrd Belcher measured one of these ungainly 
creatures, which two men were carrying on 
shoulders, across a pole. He found that each arm 
was rather more than two feet long, and that the 
mollusk could, in consequence, explore an area of 
more than twelve feet in circumference. The same 
naturalist frequently observed the Sepia: and Octopt 
in full predatory activity ; and he had great trouble 
and difficulty to secure them, so great was their rest- 
less vivacity, and so vigorous their efforts to escape 
They darted from side to side in their watery haunts, 
or fixed themselves so tenaciously to the roots 
stones by means of their sucker-like acetabula, that 
it required great strength to detach them. _ 
captured and thrown upon the sand, they still pro- 
gressed rapidly in a sidelong, shuffling manner, & 
tending their long arms, ejecting their ink-like fluid 
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jn sudden violent jets, and staring about in a very 
tesque and hideous manner, with their huge 
ooing eyes, which at night are luminous, like those 
ofacat. Such are the terrific relatives of the cham- 
pered Nautilus : creatures which have been men- 
‘ned in the earliest records of natural history, 
though little was known with regard to their imme- 
diate relation with the testaceous mollusks, until the 
arance of a living Nautilus, during the last cen- 
tury. established this interesting fact. Two of the 
Cephalopods construct shells, and in only one such 
iastance does the shell appear designed for the dwell- 
ing of its inhabitant ; they are widely distributed 
throughout the globe, inhabiting deep waters, and 
seldom seen except at night. Some of the unclothed 
brotherhood possess an internal rudimentary shell : 
the Cuttle-fish (Sepia), for instance, has an oval 
plate ; the Calamary (oligo), a long horny shell, 
resembling a quill-pen; and the Onychoteuthis, a 
thin oblong shell, like a three-edged sword. The 
highly organized and finned, enjoy more rapid 
wers of locomotion than such as are encumbered 
with a shell, but are less adapted to find their home 
in very deep water. The Sepia is less protected than 
many others against the attacks of his enemies ; but 
then he is provided with a mode of self-defence which 
the well-armed Nautilus does not possess. He 
carries with him a small bag full of black, inky fluid, 
and when danger approaches he darkens with it the 
surrounding water. Thus enabled to elude the | 
vigilance of his pursuers, he readily escapes; while 
the baffled foe is suddenly enveloped in a darkness 
deep as midnight. Proteus-like, he has other means 
of escape, and often may the wily creature be seen 
changing colour, after the manner of a chameleon, 
and bewildering his enemy, when in hot pursuit, by 
the strange aspect which he instantaneously pre- 
sents.” 

These remarks are followed by accounts of 
the Paper and Pearly Nauwtili,—and of the 
Spicula. In all these descriptions Miss Roberts 
has availed herself of the most recent informa- 
tion, without giving those anatomical details 
which would be out of place in a work like the 
present.— Amongst the productions of the 
family of Mollusca used by man, the highest 
in point of value are pearls. These precious 
petrifactions from the interior of various species 
of bivalves are formed of the same substance 
as that which lines the interior of many of the 
shells of the Mollusca. We take from the 
authoress the account of their artificial for- 
mation.— 

“The intrusion of some heterogeneous substance, 
such as particles of sand, into the stomach of the 
animal, frequently produces these curious extravasa- 
tions. M. Réaumur elegantly terms them the 
nuclei, or primary causes, of the formation of each 
valuable gem ; as the sagacious animals cover them 
from time to time with exudations of pearly matter 
in order to obviate the disagreeable friction which 
they necessarily occasion; and these exudations, as 
already noticed, form several regular lamellz, re- 





ably thinner, and more delicate in their construction. 

pearls are often found within the shelly 
covering of the Mytilus : when this is the case, they 
have been undoubtedly rejected from the stomach of 
the animal, and have fallen into the cavity of the 
shell; whilst such as are fixed, most probably owe | 
their origin to some internal roughness. The obser- 
Yation of this curious fact most probably suggested | 
the ane idea of forcing the Avicula to produce 
pearis, 





It was known in the first centuries of the | 


shores of the Red Sea were acquainted with an artifi- 
cial mode of producing pearls; and this opinion is 
additionally confirmed by the method now in use 
among the modern Chinese, who retain, with few 
alterations, the arts and customs of their ancestors. 
Pearl mussels, at certain seasons of the year, congre- 
gate in considerable numbers on the surface of the 
water, where they open their shells, and enjoy the in- 
fluence ofthesun. At this period the Chinese fisher- 
men throw into each of them a small string of beads, 
formed of mother-of-pearl, which; becoming coated 
in the course of a few months, present the appear- 
ance of real pearls. No sooner is this curious process 
supposed to be completed, than the mussels are 
drawn up, and robbed of the treasures which they 
contain. The truth of this extraordinary statement 
is confirmed by the evidence of respectable travellers 
and the result of various experiments; to which 
Professor Fabricius adds the testimony of having 
seen, in the possession of Sir Joseph Banks, several 
Chinese Chame, in the shells of which were contained 
bits of iron wire, covered with a substance of a pearly 
nature. These wires had evidently once been sharp, 
and it seemed as if the mollusks, anxious to secure 
themselves against the intrusion of such unwelcome 
visitors, had encrusted, and thus rendered blunt, the 
points with which they came in contact. May not, 
therefore, the process employed in past ages be still 


| practised 2 And are we not authorized in conjectur- 


ing that these bits of iron, which probably had 


| Slipped from the hands of the Chinese workmen, and 


remained in the animals, resembled the spikes 
noticed by Philostratus as being used by the ancient 
people who inhabited the banks of the Red Sea, for 
the purpose of pricking mussels ?” 

Beautiful as are the colours and forms of 
shells, they do not enter extensively into the 
decorative arts of Europe. Most of our readers, 
however, will, we think, recollect some beau- 
tiful specimens of flower and basket work con- 
sisting entirely of shells exhibited by the Coun- 
tess Grey in the British Colonial Department 
of the Great Exhibition. They enterextensively 
into the ornamental parts of the dress of the 
barbarous inhabitants of the world,—and fre- 
quently form conspicuous objects of adornment 
in the houses of its civilized populations.—Many 
of the creatures contained in the shells of the 
Mollusca are eaten,—and of these the authoress 
has given ample notices, 

The work is illustrated with eighteen plates, 
beautifully coloured :—in most instances afford-’ 
ing a view of the structure of the animal. 
These drawings are not confined to the species 
living in shells:—the various species of land 
slugs, and the nudibranchiate mollusca, the slugs 
of the sea, are also described and figured.—We 
observe one omission in the work :—the absence 
of any allusion to the Ascidian mollusca. These 
creatures form a very interesting group; and 
no account of the Mollusca can be deemed 
complete without reference to them. 





Travels in European Turkey in 1850. 
Edmund Spencer. 2 vols. Colburn. 
A good constitution, the habit of travelling, a 
certain familiarity with the dialects, native and 
foreign, spoken in the country, some perhaps 
unconscious prejudices in favour of the popu- 
lation as against their Moslem masters, and a 
desire to tell the truth, or what appeared to him 


By 


Christian era, and acted on by the ancient people | the truth, as regards the present and possible 


who inhabited the coasts of the Red Sea, as we are | 
informed by the philosopher Apollonius, ‘The 


future of the romantic regions lying between 
the Danube and the Mediterranean, — such 


Indians,’ said he, ‘ dived into the sea after they had | would seem to have been Capt. Spencer's quali- 
rendered it calm, and perhaps clearer, by the pour- | fications for a tourist in European Turkey. He 
ng in of oil; they then induced the mussels, by began his travel at Semlin:—whence, as his 


means of some attractive baits, to expand their shells, 


and having pricked them with a sharp-pointed in- | 


strument, the liquor which exuded from the wound 
Was received into a perforated iron, where it hardened 
gradually, and formed pearls of the finest water.’ 

odern naturalists are undecided with regard to the 


accuracy of this narration; yet there are various | 0D 


| 





title-page announces, he passed through Bosnia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, 
and Epirus. After this long land ramble, he 
sailed for the Ionian Isles and Greece ; and 
returned to England by the Austrian provinces 
the lower Danube, and through Hungary. 


Teasons to conclude that the people who lived on the The journey was one of great length, variety, 











and interest. It comprised districts rarely 
visited by wielders of the quill, and still more 
rarely by men having a sufficient knowledge of 
the Turkish and Sclavonian languages. Not 
every traveller anxious to improve his health and 
rest after exciting labours would care to venture 
into a region in which—besides the absence of 
beds, European saddles, and decent cookery— 
itis not safe to stir unless armed to the teeth. A 
pair of large Turkish pistols in the holsters, a 
sword, a formidable hanjar, a couple of Man- 
ton’s best girdle pistols and a long rifle, made 
to sling across the shoulder—such was the 
amount of defensive armour in which our author, 
an old tourist in Turkey, found it necessary to 
invest himself for his friendly ride. We must 
say, however, that few occasions offered for 
his use of any of these weapons; but the 
answer to such a remark would probably be, 
that he might perhaps have wanted them 
oftener if he had been without them. Mr. 
Spencer assures us that good health, a little 
prudence, and a bold presence will enable a 
man to get on very well with the natives of 
these mountainous lands. He must, however, 
throw away all reserve ; as a sturdy democratic 
spirit prevails, and every man is equal to 
another, whether Frank or pandour, merchant 
or swine-herd. ‘If you sit down to enjoy the 
noon-tide meal, it is more than probable that 
the Haiduc or the Ouskok, the shepherd or the 
Kiraidji, will sit down by your side, and help 
himself to your dinner as unceremoniously as 
if you had invited him.” The tourist is warned 
not to adopt the Osmanli costume; as he will 
have to look for his best friend in the Rayah, 
with whom his character as a Frank will be his 
best passport. 

We cannot follow Mr. Spencer through nearly 
a thousand solid pages of narrative, adventure, 
and reflection. Nor is it necessary that we 
should :—a few passages, admitting of separa- 
tion from the text, will suffice to enable our 
readers to judge of the kind of interest which 
belongs to the entire work,—and will probably 
induce some of them to desire a more intimate 
acquaintance with a traveller having so much 
to tell. Here is a picture of Servia — the 
youngest member of the European family,—and 
a suggestion for the cause of its slow progress.— 


“As we advanced into the interior, the country 
became more wild and desolate, immense forests ot 
oak everywhere met the eye; amongst these were 
several patches of clear ground, just brought into 
cultivation, but instead of cutting down the trees to 
the root, four or five feet of each were left standing 
partially burnt, looking like a regiment of black 
soldiers quartered in a corn-field. Husbandry the 
most slovenly, and neglect of everything that adds to 
the comfort of civilized life, is still the distinguishing 
feature in the character of a Servian peasant. The 
villages and hamlets, few and far between, were 
merely an assemblage of huts, constructed of poles 
stuck in the ground, secured to each other with 
wicker-work, and plastered inside and out with clay, 
and then covered with reeds, or some description of 
sedge, to keep out the rain, with the everlasting hole 
in the roof to serve as a chimney. Attached to these 
villages and hamlets were vast sheds for the accom- 
modation of their flocks and herds during the seve- 
rity of the winter, the whole encircled with a strong 
palisade, as a defence against the attack of the 
prowling wolf, and other beasts of prey. In 
some situations, for instance, on the undulating 
sides of a hill, we found some of these huts, 
simply excavated out of the earth, the soil above 
supported by poles, and beams of wood as a roof; 
while the hole in the centre, doing the duty of a 
chimney, served at the same time as a dangerous 
pitfall at our horses’ feet, and as a medium for ob- 
serving the movements of the family beneath. Still, 
however primitive might be these huts, I have fre- 
quently seen the lord and master issue forth with 
head erect, splendidly attired, and armed to the teeth, 
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like some feudal lord of the middle ages; while the 
gentle Baba herself would be decorated with as 
many gold ornaments and gold coins as might 
suffice to furnish her daughter with a hand- 
some marriage dowry. In point of fact, the 
Servian is both by principle and inclination a 
man of war; and now that he is free, he loves 
to decorate himself in all the warlike finery of 
the haughty Arnout, that so long trod him under 
foot. If you ask him, knowing that he has the 
means, why he does not build himself'a more com- 
modious habitation, he will answer by saying, that 
the war between the Turk and his own race has only 
commenced, and will never end till his brethren of 
Bosnia, Herzegowina, and Upper Moesia are free, 
and concludes by telling you, that until then, it 
would be the height of folly to waste his money on 
an object so liable to destruction, in his next, and 
not far distant, struggle with his old enemy, the Turk.” 


Reminding our readers of Mr. Spencer’s pre- 
judices against the Turkish race, and of his 
determination to see in every event, favour- 
able or unfavourable, a symptom of the decline 
of their government,—we turn to his sketch of 
the famous Bulgarian insurrection,—a narrative 
of romantic interest even for west Europeans, 
and instinct with national character.— 

“In the year 1841, one of the beautiful Rayah 
peasant girls, so frequently found in these provinces, 
attracted the attention of the nephew, and adopted 
son, of Mustapha, Pacha of Nissa. After many in- 





effectual endeavours, through means of his agents, 
to seduce the poor girl, with the assistance of his | 
guards he surprised her at a Colo, in the midst of | 
her friends, while dancing with her betrothed. The | 
peasants, infuriated with raki and the excitement of | 
the dance, rushed forward to rescue the screaming | 
girl from the hands of the ravisher, but they were 
unarmed, and in spite of all their efforts saw the in- 
nocent victim carried away in triumph; during the 
contest several of the peasants were severely wound- 
ed,—and one noble fellow, who displayed great 
strength and determination, was shot dead. The 
wretched lover, inconsolable at the loss of his Agapia, 
for such was the name of the girl, flew to the moun- 
tains, and laid his griefs before an assembly of the 
Haiducs. The recital of the atrocious deed excited 
the indignation it deserved; better would it have 
been had the Pacha’s son rode rough-shod over the 
land, and squeezed the last para from the unresisting 
Rayah, than to have so publicly dishonoured a 
maiden of their race. * * The contest was not con- 
fined to the defile or the mountain, it raged with all 
the bitterness of intense hatred alike in the towns 
and villages. The Haiducs having made themselves 
masters of all the passes leading to Constantinople, 
for a time intercepted every communication with the 
Government. Meanwhile a Haiduc, one of the 
comrades of Tzerni George, known by the name of 
Milo, and a fanatic Papa of Leskovatz, in Upper 
Moesia, carried everything before them. Success 
gained them recruits, and in a few days Pacha Mus- 
tapha found himself besieged in his fortress at Nissa 
by an infuriated horde of Rayahs, amounting it is 
said to upwards of fifteen thousand. When it was 
too late the Pacha restored the Helena of the Sla- 
vonians to her people; the details of the miseries she 
had suffered, her dishonour, her forcible recantation 
of the creed of her fathers, only tended the more to 
exasperate the insurgents, who now massacred every 
Mahometan that fell into their hands. The Pacha, 
as a last resource, solicited the mediation of the high 
dignitaries of the Greek Church, whom he won over 
to hi8 interests, at the sacrifice of a large portion of 
his ill-gotten treasures. He also sent rich presents, 
and an embassy in the person of the Greek Bishop 
of Nissa to Michaeli, the son of Prince Milosh, who 
at this time governed Servia, requesting him to inter- 
cede with the infuriated people. Relying on the 
promises made by the Pacha to the clergy of the 
Greek Church assembled at Nissa, that their griev- 
ances should be redressed, threatened with excom- 
munication, dreading the invasion of their country 
by Prince Michaeli, who declared he would unite his 
army with that of Turkey, the greater number of 
the insurgent peasants sullenly and reluctantly re- 
turned to their homes. The Mahometan is ever 





treacherous in his dealings with the Rayah; and the 





perfidious Mustapha of Nissa having united his forces 
with those of Hussein, the Pacha of Widin, com- 
menced those barbarous butcheries, from the details 
of which the soul of every man possessing a spark of 
humanity sickens with horror. It is recorded, that 
during this razzia the whole country leading from 
Nissa to Sofia was laid waste, and more than a 
hundred villages burned to the ground. At the same 
time the ravages of Jacoub Pacha, at the head of a 
vast horde of Mussulman-Bosnians and Arnouts, 
almost surpass belief; their depredations were con- 
fined to Upper Moesia, extending from Nissa to the 
plains of Macedonia. The towns of Vrania and 
Leskovatz were sacked, and every valuable belong- 
ing to the Christians carried off; the churches were 
burnt, the clergy shot or dispersed, and the unhappy 
woman who was unable to fly for protection to the 
Haiduc of the mountain, was treated with the most 
revolting barbarity; and, as if fate had willed that 
there should be no refuge for the Rayah but the fast- 
nesses of the Haiduc, the heartless Prince of Servia 
closed his frontiers against the fugitives, who were 
shot if they attempted to pass into Servia. A little 
conciliation on the part of these barbarous pachas 
might have allayed the irritation of the people, ex- 
horted as they were to obedience by the high digni- 
taries of the Greek Church, and dreading excom- 
munication; at the same time, the Sultan and his 
government would have been saved much humilia- 
tion and danger. The predatory hordes of Bosnia 
and Albania, intoxicated with success, and now that 
the valleys and defiles leading to their respective 
countries were deserted, having nothing to fear from 
the hbdstility of the Rayah insurgents, prepared to 
carry off on pack-horses to their own homes the im- 
mense booty they had acquired. But the eye of a 
vengeful people never sleeps; they were intercepted 
by bands of Haiducs, Ouskoks, and Klepts, who 
united to the peasants, now desperate, massacred 
every soul that fell into their hands to the amount 
of several thousands; and so great was the booty, in- 
cluding weapons and ammunition, that the spoil of 
the Arnout is still a proverb, and the victory the 
subject of many a spirit-stirring piesma among the 
Slavonian bards and story-tellers. Encouraged by 
success, the insurrection may be said to have only 
now commenced, several towns and isolated forts 
successively fell into the hands of the insurgents. 
Sofia and Nissa, together with many other important 
towns in Bulgaria, were again besieged, and even 
Stamboul was not secure, since the revolt had now 
spread into Macedonia, Thessaly, and Candia; and 
it may with truth be said, that the fate of the Otto- 
man Porte trembled in the balance, while the humi- 
liated sovereign, to preserve his rule, saw himself 
obliged to seek the mediation of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and also that of the Russian Ambas- 
sador. The mediators between the sovereign and 
his people, in effecting a reconciliation, were aided 
by the industrious habits of the Bulgarian tribes, 
whose love for home and smiling fields prevailed 
over the excitement of glorious war, and they were 
again induced by many promises of ameliorating 
their social condition to give up the contest.” 

An interesting person is often found in these 
mountains in the shape of a Christian renegade. 
Mr. Spencer became acquainted with a man of 
this class, Halil Effendi :—and tells in part the 
story of his career.— 


“During our rambles in the mountains, he re- 
lated to me some particulars of his past life —so 
full of tragic incidents as to appear almost a 
romance. His family name was a profound secret, 
never to be divulged ; he, however, acknow- 
ledged, that when young, he had been a member 
of the brilliant corps de garde of Louis XVIIL., 
and having talents, rank and wealth, he might 
reasonably have expected to become one of the 
leading characters of his country. Marriage, that 
lottery of life either for good or ill, was the means of 
blighting the whole of his future existence: having, 
in a moment of ungovernable fury, shot the seducer 
of his young and lovely wife—who, to render the 
tragedy still more revolting, was her confessor — 
without communicating hisintention to a single friend, 
he fled France for ever and took his passage in a 
vessel bound from Marseilles to Egypt. Like too 
many of his countrymen, impetuous and imprudent, 





his mind embittered against Christianity, on account 
of the injury he had received at the hands of one of 
its unworthy ministers, on arriving at Alexandria, he 
embraced Islamism, and took the name of Hal 
Effendi. Patronized by Soliman Pacha, the yo 
renegade speedily rose from one military rank to 
another, till at length his talents and bravery won for 
him the friendship of Mehemet Ali, and his so 
Ibrahim Pacha, who advanced him to the coloneley 
of one of the finest regiments in the service. Destiny 
to use his own words, which seemed to play with it 
victim, by allowing him to enjoy fora time the sweets 
of life, only to hurl him still deeper into the abvg 
of misery, again wrought his downfall. His country. 
man, Soliman Pacha, envious of his good fortune 
and fearing a rival, became his enemy, and determined 
by secret machinations to effect his ruin, and for that 
purpose secretly contrived to circulate the mag 
injurious reports of his character; among other 
things, he was accused of peculation, and only ey. 
onerated himself from the charges by submitting his 
conduct to the most rigorous investigation. Ever 
impetuous, his indignation against his calumniator 
knew no bounds: codte qui codte, he challenged 
several officers, who had been particularly active ip 
propagating the reports to his prejudice; but as 
duelling is prohibited in Egypt under penalty of 
death, his cartels remained unanswered. This con- 
tempt for the laws of honour irritated the high-souled 
Frenchman still more, and while in this excited state, 
he met accidentally in the streets of Cairo, one of his 
accusers, an officer of high rank in the household of 
Ibrahim Pacha. Halil upbraided his adversary in 
the most indignant terms, who retorted with equal 
asperity, words were succeeded by blows: they 
fought, and the unlucky Frenchman had again the 
misfortune to imbrue his hands in the blood of his 
enemy—his opponent fell dead at his feet. To sare 
his life he had no alternative but flight, and it re 
quired a swift dromedary to enable him to escape 
the pursuit of the officers of justice. Halil, however, 
succeeded in reaching Constantinople, where, having 
been introduced to the newly-appointed Vizier ot 
Roumelia, he became his secretary and aide-de-camp, 
On the death of his friend, the Vizier, he was again 
compelled to seek some employment, when, after 
filling several unimportant stations in the civil and 
military department, the Government in acknowledg- 
ment of his services have recently given him the post 
of Instructor in Chief to the Nizam, at Bittoglia, 
with the pay of a Major in the Turkish service. The 
unlucky Halil, having now lost the fire and energy 
of youth, divides his time between his official duties, 
and in writing a history of the Turkish Empire, from 
its commencement down to the present day; and 
should he live to publish it, I feel assured, from the 
industry and talent of the man, it will be found to be 
a work of great interest; and being a good artist, he 
intends to embellish it with plates, illustrative of the 
costume and manners of the Osmanli, and of the 
numerous tribes and races subject to their rule in 
Europe and Asia.” 

However defective the government of the 
Sultan may be in some respects, Mr. Spencer does 
not succeed in conveying to his reader his ow 
impression that the chaos which would ensue on 
its destruction would be better than—or evenas 
good as—the present system. He bears witness 
to the ignorance—there being whole districts i 
which “ not a single peasant knows his letters, 
—the violence, the mortal antipathies of race and 
creed which exist in these great mountain gorges. 
He declares his conviction that neither Austna 
nor Russia can take possession of them ; and his 
favourite notion seems to be, the establishment 
of a great Greco-Sclavon Empire or Confeders- 
tion of States, like the Swiss Cantons or the 
American United States, with its capital on the 
Bosphorus. Into these speculations we shall not 
follow him. : 

As a written narrative, Mr. Spencers 
volumes are very unequal. There are pat 
graphs in them exhibiting choice of languagt, 
something of style, close and consecutive 
thought, and a vein of deep political speculation. 
These, however, are rare. Generally, the nar- 
rative is heavy and uniform,—with no heights, 
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no depths. But there is sometimes a looseness 
vr texture surprising in a writer so long used to | 
pen as M Spencer—neglect of the com- | 
monest rules of grammar, and slang phrases. | 


These are defects most offensive in a narrative 
which affects a certain tragic dignity of tone | 
and unity of subject. 


r. 





“iscences of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
ft. By Nvohn Anderson, Esq. Edin- | 
burgh, Nichol ; London, Nisbet & Co. | 
Every new communication published respect- | 
ing Dr. Chalmers, less or more, deepens our | 
conviction that the man, distinct from the | 
orator, was an individual well meriting study ; 
and encourages the belief that a brighter and 
more various portraiture than those hitherto 
offered may one day be produced by some bio- | 
her who shall not overlook or cast into | 
shade the humanities of his subject because of 
its theological and philanthropic value. To all 
who reject the idea of priestly infallibility, 
whether it wear Dalmatic, or surplice, or 
Geneva bands,—the backwardness in owning 
and representing mortal humours and charac- 
teristics that pervades most so-called religious 
biographies, begets a tantalizing and needless 
suppression,—one, too, calculated to damage 
rather than to assist the reputation of the sera- 
phic persons protected. Mr. Anderson’s book, 
moreover, is lean beyond the average,—and 
further, unnecessary. The matter composing 
it might have been well incorporated with Dr. 
Hanna’s authorized life; and the reader would 
thus have been spared the “ frequent we”— 
which in the mouth of a small man de- 
seribing a greater one becomes almost as irri- 
tating as the “ absolute shail” of the egotist in 
the drama. 

The first twenty-six pages of this volume, 
ae the first thirty-five (!) years of 
the preacher’s life, contain only two traits 
that need detain us. One is, the saying of the 
“rough homespun lad” when a student at St. 
Andrew’s, that “he would consent to live a’ 
his life on parritch and yill for ae day in 
Lunnan :” — the other is, the figure of the 
divine in Kirkaldy, — clad in uniform, with 
a black gown above it,—which, in the ener- 
getic turns of his discourse, “slipped aside | 
and displayed his military dress.” The earnest- | 
ness of desire, and the willingness to do, shown | 
in these two touches of character had their part | 
in the amazing influence exercised by the ora- | 
tory of Dr. Chalmers from the first to the last. | 


No one who has read his sermons can ascribe | 
their impressiveness to mere manner,—or, as in | 
the case of the far-famed Dean Kirwan, of Dublin, | 
who preached the coats off the backs and! 
the watches out of the pockets of his congre- | 
gations, fail in the printed record to find traces | 
of the magical persuasion exercised. Well | 
is it that we have other witness to the power 

and eloquence of the Scottish clergyman than 

the bald notes of sermons taken by Mr. Ander- 

son which fill so large a portion of this volume, | 
and which are eked out by trite panegyric and 
commonplace comment. Let us give an in- 
stance. The effect of the commercial discourses 
delivered in Glasgow, Mr. Anderson tells us, 
Was great and beneficial.— 


“Among many anecdotes that might be related 





Tegarding them, we had one of the deepest interest | 


communicated to us direct from the individual to 
whom it referred. He was a youth from the country, 
engaged asa sal inac rcial establishment 
in Glasgow. A system then prevailed of the young 
men being instructed to demand a higher rate for 
theit goods from intending purchasers than the price 





these discourses, in which the preacher exposed 
many of the prevalent peccadilloes of traders, this 
young man was so struck with the immorality of the 
practice, that his conscience would not allow him to 
continue in the establishment. He threw up his 
situation, ‘and was cast on the wide world, at a loss 
what to follow. He soon after got the offer of capital 
to begin business; and from that day everything 
flourished with him. He established the practice of 
selling his goods at fixed prices, from whicl*he never 
deviated; and he has now become one of the mer- 
chant princes of Glasgow—one of the landed aristo- 
cracy of Scotland—ready and willing at all times to 
contribute his hundreds and thousands of pounds 
when any great or useful scheme of Christian philan- 
thropy requires his aid.” 

There is too much of the tone of one recom- 
mending a “ profitable investment”’ in this anec- 
dote for us not to rank it among the serviceable 
stories and advertisements which formerly ap- 
peared in certain sectarian periodicals, and 
were handled with a reverent irreverence by 
that denouncer of all false morals—Sydney 
Smith. The story, if read by Dr. Chalmers of 
another man, would have provoked his out- 
spoken and humorous comment. 

The next hundred and fifty pages afford us 
little matter for remark or extract. Few or 
none of the various and felicitous illustrations 
with which Chalmers adorned his discourses 
were noted in the memorandum book of his in- 
apprehensive Boswell. A record of one of the 
Doctor’s speeches before the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, however, is worth detaching, for the sake 
of the racy anecdote with which he enforced his 
argument.— 

“Thursday, 23rd January, 1834.—The local 
grievance of the Annuity Tax, to which we have 
already referred, was discussed in the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Chalmers spoke at considerable 
length on the subject. The Magistrates of Edinburgh 
had put high seat-rents on the churches where popu- 
lar clergymen preached. He was opposed out and 
out to this system. He held that sittings in all the 
churches should be either free, or let at very moderate 
rates, for the benetit of the poor. After some ob- 
servations on the annuity tax, he went on in an easy 
and jocular style to say:—‘ Suppose, for instance, 
that Bishop Butler had fallen upon our day, and that 
he had been put up to auction by the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh—for I maintain that the present system 
is nothing more than putting up the ministers to auc- 
tion;—if that were the case, he would have fetched a 
low price—the sittings would have been got cheap— 
and, perhaps, he would scarce have drawn a congre- 
gation..... He would have been accounted a dull and 
heavy preacher, though his fifteen published sermons 
have given him an immortal rank among Christian 
authors... .. We were met with the utmost cordiality 
and courtesy in this matter, on the part of the ma- 
gistracy; we had plenty of bowing and re-bowing. 
Now, I defer to the utmost to this complaisance and 
gentlemanly feeling; but it reminded me of a Glas- 
gow story, relative to a Bailie Anderson, who resided 
there fifty years ago, and Lady Betty Cunningham. 
The Bailie happened to be an elder in the church of 
St. Enoch’s, and Lady Betty a hearer. One of Lady 
Betty’s old servants had fallen into decayed circum- 
stances, and applied to the Bailie for parochial relief. 
The Bailie said, Lady Betty should relieve her own 
servants, and declined to accede to her request. 
When this was told to Lady Betty, she retaliated by 
going to church on the following Sabbath, with the 
firm determination of putting nothing in the plate; 
and the Bailie happening to be officiating at the door, 
she made the most profound courtesy to him as she 
passed, and sailed magnificently up the centre of the 
church. The Bailie was at first so much struck, 
that he stood aghast, and took a moment to recover 
himself. He then entered the church, and address- 
ing Lady Betty in a voice so loud that the whole 
congregation might hear him, ‘ Gi'e us less o° your 
manners, and mair o° your siller, my lady.’” 

As we approach the close of Mr. Anderson's 
volume its interest increases: since the great 





at which they were allowed to sell them. A wrang- 
ling ensued between the parties, and the most deter- 
muned combatant gained the victory. After hearing 


disruption of the Kirk of Scotland, in which 
| Chalmers, when an old man, took so vigorous and 





unselfish a part, is an event momentous enough 
to give animation even to a memorial so frigid 
and egotistic as this. Let the schism have been 
doctrinally and logically defensible or not 
—let it have been wisely or foolishly under- 
taken, — such a display of earnest conviction 
attested by unshrinking sacrifice, in an age 
which has been branded as superficial and in- 
sincere, is a passage on which the lover of truth 
will always dwell with satisfaction. From the 
moment when the Strathbogie case became a 
vexed Kirk question, Dr. Chalmers appears 
calmly to have counted the cost of the con- 
troversy and warmly to have urged every one 
to provide for the extremest consequences. At 
a meeting of the Commission of General Assem- 
bly, held early in January 1843, he spoke out 
thus manfully,— 

“T have the greatest possible dislike to pettifogging 
negociations; and, when great principles are involved, 
they ought to be utterly put to scorn. I always do 
lament anything like an indication of an inclination 
to have the affair huddled up; for the Church may 
rest assured, that although by such a plan she might 
be left the semblance of freedom, she would still be 
left open to the unrestrained incursion of a power 
against which the strongest munitions of ecclesiastical 
law would be of no avail to her. * * I hope that the 
practical policy of the Christian people of Scotland 
will be as vigorous and as strenuous now as if the 
certainty were staring them in the face that the 
Scottish Establishment is to come down—that they 
will be as energetic and determined in taking 
measures to provide the means of sustentation for 
the original Presbyterian Church of Scotland, as if 
the final sentence had gone forth against us. It isa 
most cruel and mischievous policy to defer the work 
of preparation at such a time as the present; and it 
is absurd to say that our preparing for the worst will 
at all precipitate or hasten on the crisis. * * I have 
no hope myself of a favourable issue to our struggle. 
Men won't see what we want, and therefore can’t 
give us what we seek. I don’t know a greater fatigue 
—it must be worse than a smith wielding a fore- 
hammer all day—than that of operating upon im- 
practicable understandings.” 

This should have prepared many besides the 
separatists who cast in their lot with the fervent 
and direct speaker for the final result. Yet 
it seems to have taken bystanders by surprise, 
—to have confounded the calculations of those 
who opened a sporting list on the occasion. 
A foreigner would call this truly English,— 
but let us hear Mr. Anderson and Lord Jeffrey 
on the subject. 

“ Thursday, 18th May, 1843.—An eventful day 
in Edinburgh. Heard Dr. Welsh the Moderator 
preach before the Commissioner, the Marquis of 
Bute, and the members of the last General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, in the High Church. 
His text was, ‘ Be fully persuaded in your own 
mind.” He remarked, that a day so important had 
not occurred there for two centuries. There was 
silent and intense interest manifested guring his dis- 
course. On its conclusion, the General Assembly 
adjourned to St. Andrew’s Church, George Street, 
where there had been a crowd from an early hour. 
At half-past two o'clock, Dr. Welsh arrived—took 
the chair, and opened the proceedings with prayer. 
He soon after rose and said—‘ According to the 
usual form of procedure, this is the time for making 
up the roll ; but, in consequence of certain proceed- 
ings affecting our rights and privileges—proceedings 
which have been sanctioned by her Majesty's 
Government, and by the Legislature of the country, 
and more especially in respect that there has been 
an infringement on the liberties of our constitution, 
so that we could not now constitute this court with- 
out a violation of the terms of the union between 
Church and State in this land, as now authoritatively 
declared—I must protest against our proceeding fur- 
ther. The reasons that have led us to come to this 
conclusion are fully set forth in the document which 
I hold in my hand, and which, with permission of the 
House, I shall proceed to read.’ This he accordingly 
did ; it was listened to with breathless attention. 
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Dr. Welsh then handed it to the clerk, vacated the 
chair, and left the Assembly, followed by Dr. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Macfarlane of Greenock, 
Dr. Thomas Brown of Glasgow, and the whole body 
of adhering ministers and elders. The effect was 
striking, the whole audience gazing intently on the 
scene. They were received with enthusiasm as they 
went along to the large hall at Tanfield, Canonmills, 
which was already crowded. * * A few days before 
the Disruption of the Church of Scotland, we met 
the learned sheriff of a northern Scottish county, who 
said—‘ People are all speculating about how many 
ministers will give up their livings at the approaching 
crisis. What do you say 2’ We replied, ‘ Four or 
five hundred.’ Mr. L said, * If you are serious, 
you had better go to Blackwood’s, and put down 
your number, and you may get the sweepstakes. 
There is a paper there where an individual writes 
down the number he thinks most probable, and he 
who has come nearest obtains the prize.” We think 
he stated that a celebrated professor had put down 
150, and his brother, to outwit him, 151. Mr. L—— 
remarked, ‘ You are far above any number I have 
heard named.’ This anecdote, taken in connexion 
with the following, well illustrates the very different 
views entertained at that period of the number of 
disinterested men who would adhere to their princi- 
ples at the expense of worldly sacrifice. It was 
related at a congregational meeting, and deserves to 
be recorded among the memorabilia of the Disrup- 
tion, both for its own sake, and as contrasting the 
opposite views which prominent public men of the 
period took of the ‘ noblest deed of our time, and 
the noble men who did it.” On the day—the me- 
morable 18th May, 1843—when the Disruption of 
the Church of Scotland was expected to take place, 
there met two men well known in Edinburgh so- 
ciety, and to the country generally—the one Mr. 
R (now Lord R ), and the other 
Lord Jeffrey. Mr. R was one of those who 
doubted the honesty and sincerity of the Non-intru- 
sionists, and joined in the sneer of those who ad- 
mitted that perhaps nine or ten of the men who had 
most deeply committed themselves might come out. 
Mr. R——, along with Lord Jeffrey, had gone that 
day toa place that overlooked the line of the expected 
procession, in the hope rather that sinister pre- 
dictions might be verified, than that honour, and 
courage, and fidelity might be vindicated and exem- 
plified. At last the long-looked-for moment arrived — 
the door of St. Andrew’s Church was opened, and 
there issued forth Chalmers, Welsh, and Macfarlane, 
followed by a long continuous line of hundreds of 
their less known but not less determined brethren, 
and the Church of Scotland was on the streets, and 
Free. The eye could not number the blackening 
train—the prediction was not fulfilled, and the result 
was the exclamation—‘ The fools! thus to leave 
their fat livings for a whim!’ Lord Jeffrey took a 
different view of the matter, and a truer and a nobler 
one. With deep emotion, his eye—that sharp 
piercing eye—filled with tears, he uttered the words— 
* Thank God for my country! there is not another 
country in the world where such a deed could have 
been done !’” 

















The last pages of this book contain a few 
anecdotes ;—two of which we shall extract.— 


“ On telling him that a person had remarked, that 
it was beneath his dignity to be going over Scotland 
delivering public addresses, he said, characteristically 
—‘ Dignity! we might die o’ dignity!’ * * At his 
Divinity class, he used to instruct his man, John, to 
shut the door before the preliminary prayer, and not 
open it again till the conclusion of the lecture. John 
sometimes forgot this order, and admitted some who 
had been too late of coming. Once on his doing this, 
Dr. Chalmers said—‘ John, shut the door.’ A second 
time, he said—‘I say, John, finally, shut the door.’ 
And a third time, ‘I say, John, conclusively, shut the 
door !’” 


Before leaving this book, we must again 
state that since our purpose has been to aid in 
completing a character of the man as distinct 
from the preacher, we have picked out and 
assembled some of the brightest passages from 
Mr. Anderson’s book. Through the greater 


portion of it the reader will have to wade 





wearily, guided by one as full of pretension as 
he is inexperienced. 





Commercial Law: its Principles and Admi- 
nistration. By Leoni Levi. Vol. II. Part I. 
Benning. 

WE are glad to perceive by the present publi- 
cation that Mr. Levi has been able to proceed 
with so’much rapidity and success in the pro- 
secution of his laborious and difficult enterprise. 
His first volume treated of the Law of Partnership, 
of Contracts, of Merchants’ Books, of Principal 
and Agent, and of Mercantile Persons. In the 
volume before us he has extended his re- 
searches to two other branches of the subject— 
the’ law of Bills of Exchange and of Maritime 
Insurance,—both of great practical importance. 
In the present treatise there is no departure from 
the form and plan of procedure laid down by 
Mr. Levi at the commencement of his work. 
The Laws of each of the numerous lists of 
countries embraced in Mr. Levi’s scheme are 
placed as far as possible in parallel columns 
under the same head; and considerable skill 
and judgment are displayed in bringing before 
the reader the substance and the most essential 
details of the codes of each State. It is, of 
course, quite beyond our province to enter into 
a legal argument on the numerous topics which 
present themselves in the course of so exten- 
sive a compilation. We can only indicate the 
general plan of the work, and express our satis- 
faction with the bond fide and able manner in 
which it continues to be worked out. The book 
itself, like a dictionary, must be kept at hand to 
answer difficult questions of comparative law 
whenever they arise; and we imagine that our 
public companies and our merchants will be 
glad to have the opportunity of adding such a 
compendium to that select number of volumes 
which—slightly varied in character to meet par- 
ticular cases—are quite as essential at this time 
of day in the management of large commercial 
establishments as the ordinary day-books and 
ledgers. 

We observe with satisfaction that Mr. Levi 
has succeeded to some extent in drawing the 
attention of the mercantile community to the 
desirableness of what he calls an International 
Code of Commerce. In London, a Central 
Committee in connexion with the Society for 
the Amendment of the Law has been appointed 
to consider the subject of an International 
Code: and branch Committees have been 
formed at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Birmingham 
for the furtherance of the same object. The 
reforms contemplated by these Committees are 
in their general nature in the highest degree 
desirable. But as we observed in a former 
notice of Mr. Levi’s book, we would venture to 
point out, that a full and rigid dogmatic Code 
of International Commercial Law does not seem 
to be so desirable asthe establishment of some 
general principles of uniformity as to procedure 
and practice among merchants, as regards fun- 
damental laws already recognized in nearly all 
countries. It does not seem to be either possible 
or salutary to attempt the enforcement of any- 
thing so positive and unbending as a uniform 
Code, among communities which have scarcely 
a single characteristic in common. We are as 
anxious for the spread of facilities as Mr. Levi 
can be; but the end of wise laws is not always 
attained by ingenious schemes of regulation. 

Mr. Levi has introduced at the conclusion of 
the treatise on Maritime Insurance a famous 
passage from the Report of the French Jurists 
to the Council of State on the title “ Insurance”’ 
in the Code of Commerce. This passage has 
been rendered with great vigour by Duer in his 
American collection,—and of that translation we 
avail ourselves. Referring to the general spirit 
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and principles of Maritime Insurance, the Freneh 


reporters say.— 
“ 7 + ry 

Mozine insurance may justly be deemed one of 
the noblest creations of human genius, From a] 
height it surveys and protects the commerce of 
world. It scans the heavens, it consults the ® 
it interrogates the ocean, and, regardless of its terr 
or caprice, defines its perils and circumseribes in 
storms. It extends its cares to every part of A 
habitable globe, studies the usage of every natin 
ex plores every coast, sounds every harbour. Tp the 
science of politics it directs a sleepless attention - it 
enters the council of monarchs, watches the delibers. 
tions of statesmen, weighs their motives, and pene. 
trates their designs. Founding on these vast Tate. 
rials its skilful calculations, secure of the result it 
then addresses the hesitating merchant :—< Dismig 
your anxiety and fears ; there are misfortunes that 
humanity may deplore, but cannot prevent or alleviate 
Such are not the disasters you dread to encounter, 
Trust in me, and they shal! not reach you. Summon 
all your resources, put forth all your skill, and with 
unfaltering courage pursue your adventures, Sy. 
ceed, your riches are enlarged ; fail, they shall not 
be diminished. My wealth shall supply your log, 
Rely on me, and for your sake, at my bidding, the 
arm of your enemies shall be paralyzed, and the 
dangers of the ocean cease to exist.’ The merchant 
listens, obeys, and is rewarded. Thousands, tempted 
by his success, follow his example. Those whom it 
had long separated, the ocean now unites. The 
quarters of the world approach each other, and are 
bound by the permanent ties of mutual interest and 
mutual benefit.” 

The present publication has the advantage of 
an elaborate statistical chart of the population, 
productions, and resources of the principal 
commercial countries of the world. We cannot 
say that we are admirers of overgrown statistical 
charts, because we have generally found that 
the enormous size and intricate columns of such 
compilations have been the precise causes which 
have interfered with their utility. The same 
labour expended on the same materials but ex- 
hibited in a more portable form would generally 
have rewarded the authors better and pleased 
the public more. It must be admitted, however, 
that Mr. Levi’s chart is remarkable for the 
clearness of its arrangement and the compre. 
hensive nature of its contents. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Reading for the Rail.—The Traveller's Library.— 
The announcement that the great publishers were 
about to meet the wants of the small and the 
hurried public and to issue volumes for their espe- 
cial use, was very generally welcomed. It was 
obvious to those acquainted with the literature 
which has been of late so conspicuously put forth 
at railway stations that there was a large demand 
—that the public appetite was keen,—and that, 
without censure of the food provided, something 
more substantial was desirable, if only for variety. 
Whether Mr. Murray or the Messrs. Longman have 
exactly hit the requirements of the public, admits 
ofa doubt. ‘The Forty-Five,’ by Lord Mahon, is 
a good taking title, but we question the success of 
any three-shilling volume:—and we cannot doubt 
that ‘Essays’ at four shillings is a mistake. We 
say this without any reference to the merits of the 
work, Travellers to whom price is of no conse- 
quence are not purchasers at railway stations. 
Messrs. Longman seem to be of our opinion,—and 
their little volumes are all issued at one shilling. 
But works divided into Parts I. and IJ. ru 
counter to the principle:—and we think many of 
the titles of ‘The Traveller's Library” are open to 
misconstruction. A purchaser might not suppos 
when he bought ‘Ranke’s History of the Popes 
that he was merely to get Mr. Macaulay’s review 
of that work from the Edinburgh; and he might 
suppose that the titles ‘ William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham,’ ‘ Lord Clive,’ ‘ Warren Hastings,’ meant 
the lives of those men, —not a review Ol | 
several lives, which, however comprehensive, 18 4 
very different thing. Of course, we are speakini 
of the general public :—for ourselves, and for culti- 
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“ 4 informed persons generally, they are just 
— rs as we are glad to pick up when 
veer Oy accident at a railway station and with 
a ot before us of a wearisome evening at a 


the prospec 
ce 1Dn. . ° 
Literature and Life: Lectures. By Edwin P. 


Whipple, Author of ‘ Essays and Reviews.'— 
«Prosy, but rich and droll, ” was Miss Martineau 8 
ml character of American conversation. Of 
e been reminded by Mr. Whipple’s 
‘ s,’ The prosiness, however, makes the 
se third in the compound. The subjects 
‘Authors in their Relations to Life,’ ‘ Charles 
Dickens,’ ‘Wit and Humour,’ ‘The Ludicrous 
cide of Life,’ ‘Genius,’ ‘ Intellectual Health and 
Disease.” In most of his discourses (which were 
delivered at sundry Literary Institutions) it may 
he discerned that Mr. W hipple has carefully medi- 
tated his subject, though he may not always have 
Jambed its depths. He has also collected nu- 
merous examples and anecdotes, unfamiliar and 
fmiliar. There is a general want, however, of 
rspicacity of view and of decision of language. 
‘Aye these utterly to vanish from the Essay, be- 
euse of our fear of dogmatism ?—or because 
of our love of intellectual dissipation, which 
hirsts for pleasant songs rather than for those 
ain truths that grow importunate unless they be 
acted on There appears to be some chance of 
gach a catastrophe on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Rarely has there ever existed a more practical 
people than the people of America. Their mag- 
nificent enterprises—their rapid growth in wealth 
and in the love of wealth—announce it. But 
rarely has there been, at any period of the world’s 
literary history, such a body of hazy literature 
as now floats about in their cities and lecture- 
rooms. Inquiry without result has its fascinating 
side,—but also its perilous one. That which is 
the pursuit and purpose of the sincere may become 
the amusement of the insincere,—and, in spite of 
the vast essential difference betwixt the processes 
of the two seekers, the by-stander may not always 
beable to distinguish one from the other :—thus, 
in place of entering on a path which shall lead 
to some issue or eminence, finding himself lost in a 
maze merely built to amuse the pleasure-seeker by 
disappointing him.—This, however, is hardly the 
place for an essay on the American Essayists ; 
and it must content us, for the moment, to indicate 
the subject as one of no common interest to the 
philosophical critic, —while recommending the pre- 
sent specimen of American literary speculation as 
moderately interesting and carefully executed. 
Popular History of Ireland, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. R. 
Stewart, M.A.—We have never seen a book that 
in so small a compass gives the reader a better 
idea of Ireland’s past history than this work by 
Mr. Stewart. It is written in a thoroughly liberal 
and enlightened spirit, without undue leaning to 
any party, and in a popular and attractive style. 
Noevent of importance is omitted, and yet the 
book may be soon read through. The story is told 
in so interesting a manner that the reader quickly 
teaches the end. There are not many reflections, 
nor any dry discussions of knotty points. Pure 
history constitutes the bulk of the book. With 
this we do not quarrel, but we wish Mr. Stewart 
had not confined himself so exclusively to political 
events. If he had given some account of the social 
changes which Ireland has undergone—some sketch 
at all corresponding to the third chapter of Mr. 
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Macaulay’s first volume—his work would have 
been much more valuable. 

Early Oriental History, comprising the Histories 
of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Phenicia. Edited by John Eadie, D.D. — This 
18 another volume of the new cabinet edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’—and well 
deserves to rank with the rest of the treatises 
composing that valuable work. The greater part 
of it has been composed by Dr. Eadie, who has 
also carefully revised and enlarged the remainder. 
His object has been, to set before the reader a clear 
and succinct view of the present state of our know- 
ledge with regard to the ancient nations of which 
he treats, _Not merely the history, but the geo- 
graphy, climate, customs, religion, policy, and 








social characteristics of each are described. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the latest discoveries 
with regard to Egypt and Assyria. Bunsen, 
Lepsius, and Layard have been carefully consulted. 
On the subject of chronology Dr. Eadie writes in 
a liberal yet not random spirit. He shows clearly, 
from the great discrepancy existing between the 
several authorities—all possessing claims to our 
respect—that we have no reason to bind ourselves 
to any one, but may without hesitation accept such 
conclusions as the monuments fairly warrant, how- 
ever they may clash with our pre-conceived notions. 
While he is careful to point out every confirmation 
of Scripture that ancient history supplies, he does 
not go out of his way or resort to any unjustifiable 
means for the purpose. Sobriety, good sense, 
distinctness of arrangement, clearness of style, and 
general completeness are the qualities by which 
his treatise is distinguished. It is rendered more 
attractive, as well as more useful, by the numerous 
woodcuts from authentic sources with which it is 
illustrated. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Corrected to December 31, 1850. 
—A wish having been expressed for a catalogue 
of the library of Civil Engineers, as a means of 
knowing not merely what books are already there, 
but also what are wanting, that those who are 
disposed to make presentations may not be with- 
out guidance,—the Council gave orders for the 
preparation of the present volume, in the hope 
that authors and other members of the Institution 
will contribute such standard scientific works as 
are desirable. The names of authors and subjects 
are here arranged in alphabetical order. Under 
the head of each subject references are given to 
the writers who have treated of it,—and, by con- 
sulting the names of these writers, the reader may 
ascertain the titles of the books. Great labour 
has been usefully bestowed on this excellent cata- 
logue. 

The Chemistry of Creation. By Robert Ellis.— 
This is one of the works published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. We have 
before exposed what we consider the wrong of 
raising money for the publication of religious 
books, and then expending it on indifferent scien- 
tific ones. The public, however, which pays for 
the one and receives the other seem well satisfied : 
—we shall therefore content ourselves with 
simply again drawing attention to the fact. 
—This work by Mr. Ellis would, at any rate, 
have stood a better chance of gaining for him 
the credit which is his due had it been pub- 
lished under less doubtful patronage. It con- 
tains a great deal of clear writing,—and shows 
that the author is acquainted with the great facts 
of natural chemistry. It is one of those books which 
may be safely put into the hands of young persons 
for the purpose of developing in them a taste for 
the study of the natural sciences. We should, 
however, have supposed the author capable of doing 
far better things than this. As editor of the 
Great Exhibition Catalogue he will obtain a much 
more enduring reputation than any that can be 
gained by writing books to order for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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Adams’s Oriental Text-Book and Language of Flowers, sq. 5s. cl. 
Bartlett’s Footsteps of Our Lord and nis Apostles, engrayiugs, 14s. 
Bible of Every Land; a History of Sacred Scriptures, maps, &c. 42s, 
Book (The) of One Syllable, col. engravings, 3rd edit. sq. 2s. 6d. el. 
Boy’s (The) Week-Day Book, 12mo. 3s. cl. , 
Bridge's Exposition of the 119th Psalm, 20th edit. er. 8vo. 7s, el. 
Byles’s (Serjt.) Sophisms of Free Trade Examined, sth edit. és. cl. 
Convent (The) and the Harem, by Madame Pisavi, 3 vols. 318, 6d. 
Cumming’s (Dr.) Infant Salvation, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 28 el. gilt. 
Dale’s (K.) Excursion to Isthmus of Tehuantepec, plates, 28. 6d. cl]. 
D’Aubign@’s History of the Reformation, new edit. 4 vols. 6s, swd 
Daughter Deborah, by Author of * The Miser’s Secret,” 
Dick's Philosophy of Religion, new edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. swad , 2s. el. 
Downing’s (C. T., M.D.) Neuralgia, its various Forms, &c. 10s, 6d. 
Encyclopxedia Metropolitana, Vol. 19, * Arnold's (Dr.) History of 
the Roman Republic, engravings. cr. 8vo. 8a. fr. el. 
Ewart’s (W.) Anchurus, and other Poems, 12: 5s. cl. 
Exile (The) of the Waters, and other Poems, M. D. H., 28. 9d. 
Fair Carew (The); or, Husbands and Wives, 3 ols. 31a. Gd. cl. 
Falkenburg, by Author of ‘ Mildred Vernon, &c. 3 vols, 31s. éd. el. 
Gaussen’s (L., D.D.) Theopnenstia, fe. vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Geldart’s (Mrs. T.) Stories of Scotlan4, with map, fe. Svo, 28. 6d. cl. 
Gover's General and Bible Atlas, 4to. 22. 6d. cl. 
Hill's (H. E.) England and Australia, a Poem, er. Svo. 68. cl. 
Household Hints to Young Housewives, by Martha Careful, 1% 
Jameson’s Principles of Solution of Senate House Riders, 7, 6d. cl. 
Jameson's (Mrs.) First, or Mother's, Dictionary, sth edit. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Jerrold’s (D.) Writings, Vol. 2,* Men of Character,’ 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Karslake’s Aids to the Study of Logic, Book 2, Svo. 5s, 6d. cl. 
Kingsley’s (C., Jun.) Yeast, 2nd edit. er. 8vo. 5a. el. 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Mark Seaworth, with Illustrations, 6s. cl. 
Kiyke’s Handbook of Physiology, 2ud edit. cr. 8yo. 128. 6d, cl. 



















Knibb’s (W.) Memoir, by Hinton, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl. 
Kossuth iu England, svo. 1s. swd. 
Kossuth, his Life, Times, and Speeches in England, post Sve. 6d. 
Library of Health, Vol. 2, * Johnson» Theory and Principles of 
Hydropathy,’ fe. Svo. 18. 6d. swd. 
Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works, Vol. 6, ‘ Queket’ 
on the Microscope,’ 2nd edit. Svo. 22s. cl. 
Little Mary’s Lesson Book, with Illustrations, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Litton’s (£. A., M.A.) The Church of Christ in its Idea, &c. 8vo. 168, 
Lives of Certain Fathers of the Church, ed. by Bennett, Vol. 3, 6s. 
Lloyd’s Greek Testament, new edit. 18mo. 38. cl 
Lund’s (T.) Short and Easy Course of Algebra, 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Macdonneli’s (Rev. G.) Devotions and Sermons for Mariners, 3s, cl. 
M‘Ewen’s Grace and Truth, 3rd edit. fe. Svo. 2a. cl. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vo). 34, Svo. 18s. cl. 
Michelet’s Martyrs of Russia, translated, 122mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
Mills’s Literature and Literary Men of Great Britain, 2 vols. 2ie. 
Notes and Queries, Vol. 1, new edit. sm. 4to. 8, 6d. el. 
Old Engagement (The), by Julia Day, post 8vo. lus. 6d. 
ho ida) A Lady’s Travels round the World, translated by 
+ Hazlitt, fe. vo, 28. 6d el. 
Pinnock’s Analysis of History of Reform ation, 2nd edit. 4a. 6d. el. 
Pinnock’s Analysis of New Testament History, 2nd edit. 4s. cl. 
zky'’s Tales and Traditions of Hungary. 3 vols. post 8vo. 15a. cl. 
otham’s (Dr.) Principles, &e. of Ubstetric Medicine and 
Surgery, 3rd edit. 8vo. el. 
Royal Kalendar, 1852, }2ino, 5s. bd. 
luft’s Guide to the T i851, Nov. edit. 12mo, 28. ¢d. cl. 
Sca!p Huuters (The), by Capt. Reid, 2nd edit. 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31s 6d, 
Senate House Questions in Arithmetic, from 1830 to 185], with 
Svlutions by Harper. Svo, 43. bds. 
i its Trials and Blessings, 3rd edit. fe. Svo, Ge. cl. 
) Treatise on Forest ‘Trees, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Southey (T.) On Colonial Sheep and Wools, new edit. Svo. 48. cl. 
Stories of Julian and his Playfellows, with Illus‘ rations, 2s. 6d. el. 
Sunshine and Showers, Stories for the Children of England, 2s. 6d. 
Taylor's (1.) Weslev and Methodism, post Svo. 10a. 6d. ¢ 
Watts’s Scripture History, new and revised edit. 12:0. 2a. cl. 
Wilson’s (Rev. P.) Holy Purposes for Morning and Evening, 2a. 6d. 
Wyatt’s (M. Digby) Industrial Arts of 19th Century, Part 4, 7s. 6d. 






































INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

ALMOST every post now brings some indi- 
cation that the question of an international 
copyright in the results of intellectual labour is 
moving towards a general, if not in every respect 
satisfactory, settlement. The European govern- 
ments, from London to Vienna, from Stockholm 
to Madrid, are all engaged, or have very recently 
been engaged, in negotiations on the subject. 
More than two months ago[A then. p. 1247] we were 
able to announce, on private information, that the 
long-talked-of treaty between France and England 
was in a forward and hopeful state :—the terms 
and conditions have at length been completed, and 
now only await the formal sanction of the respec- 
tive Legislatures of the contracting countries. This 
is our most important copyright treaty. France, 
on her own part, has established the law of literary 
right with Portugal and with Sardinia, with 
Hanover and with England. Negotiations on her 
behalfare in progress with Spain and with Prussia. 
To the former country M. Ernest Baroche—son 
of the late minister of foreign affairs, to whom we 
are indebted for the immediate completion of the 
English treaty—has been sent on a special mission 
having this object in view,—and according to the 
President’s message with good chances of success. 
The cabinet of Berlin, though it was one of the 
first, by its convention with London, to acknow- 
ledge the justice of the one great principle that 
underlies every effort to obtain State recognition 
of the rights of foreign authorship, yet holds out 
against the pressure of French diplomacy. The 
statesmen of Prussia feel, or fancy, themselves 
awkwardly situated with respect to the literature 
of France. To a certain extent they have the 
same obstacles to overcome as Americans have 
with regard to the writers of England. From the 
time of Voltaire and Sans Souci, French has been 
the polite language of Prussia. Berlin affects to 
be a second Paris,—its idlers imitate the manners 
of the Boulevard des Italiens,—and its thinking 
population read French literature. Any measure, 
therefore, having a tendency to raise the price of 
French books—as a copyright law, stopping the 
importation into Prussia of the Brussels and 
Leipsic reprints, must of necessity have—would 
no doubt prove more or less unpopular in that 
country. Still, there is hope—the justice of the 
case considered—that a satisfactory understanding 
may be arrived at by the two governments. The 
examples of Hanover and of England will no doubt 
smooth the way of the French negotiators in 
Berlin. 

The new convention between France and Eng- 
land has three well-defined positive and negative 
features :—1. Like the treaty with Prussia, already 
known to our readers, it is in its general scope and 
provisions a good law for the future protection of 
literary property in the two countries :—2. Contrary 
to the proposal made by the French Commission and 
the Cercle de la Librairie, it is not retro-active :—3. 
Unlike the French treaties with Portugal and Sar- 
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dinia, it is confined exclusively to works of litera- 
ture, music and the fine arts,—leaving designs, 
patterns and manufacturing art to be dealt with 
in a separate law. The treaty consists of fifteen 
articles :—the most material of which we will re- 
produce for the information of our readers. 

The first article recites that from the date when 
the new Act shall come into operation,—that is to 
say, from a date to be fixed on by the high con- 
tracting parties after they shall have received the 
approval of their respective Legislatures,—the 
authors of works of literature or ofart in which the 


thtque Nationale, respectively. 


legally established. 
be 1 f. 25 c. in France, 








hereafter guarantee, the right of property to the | provisions contain the substance of the new treaty. 


author, shall enjoy the same right in the territories of | With the exception of article 10,—which provides 
for a considerable reduction of the duty heretofore 
charged on French books, &c. legally imported into 
this country,—the remaining articles are formal 
The convention is to continue in 


the other for the space of time and within the limits 
attributed to the original works of native authors 
therein. The words ‘‘ works of literature and art” are 
explained as in this case comprehending “ the pub- 
lication of books, dramatic works, musical compo- 
sitions, designs, paintings, sculptures, engravings, 
lithographs and all other productions whatsoever 
of literature and of fine art.” In case of piracy or 
reproduction the author—or his agent—has the 
right of appeal to the tribunals of the country in 
which the wrong may have been committed ; and 
the law extends to him the same guarantees as to 
the author of works originally published in that 
country.—The second article records the same pro- 
tection to translations :—the fourth to dramatic 
pieces and musical compositions. Articles third 
and fifth state the forms under which authors may 
reserve or convey to others the right of translation 
in their works. 

In order to render this reservation of right 
valid, a copy of the original work must be regis- 
tered and deposited in one country within three 
months of its publication in the other,—the reser- 
vation of right of translation must be announced on 
the title-page of the book,—the authorized trans- 
lation must appear, at least in part, within a year 
reckoning from the date of registration and entirely 
in less than three years. For works published in 
numbers, it is sufficient for the writer to announce 
on his first number that he reserves his right. It 
will not, however, be considered contrary to law 
to extract and translate articles out of journals 
and periodicals published in either country, pro- 
viding the source from which they are taken be 
properly indicated—unless the author or authors of 
such extracts have declared beforehand that they 
absolutely interdict all reproduction of their 
writings,—as is the case with the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes.—By the fourth article, dramatic authors 
obtain similar rights in regard to the translation of 
their works; but to make this reservation legal, 
the author is bound to produce the translation of 
his work within three months of the date of its 
registry. This is one of the most ticklish points in 
the convention:—the Paris theatre standing in 
much the same sort of relation to the London 
playwright as the English author does to the 
reading public of America—or the French author 
to the Berliners. A clause is, however, inserted 
explaining that the protection accorded by this 
law has not for its object to prevent “ imitations” 
made ‘‘in good faith,” or the appropriation of 
dramatic ideas to the respective stages of France and 
of England,—but simply to prevent direct piracy. 
In case of reclamation, it is provided that the 
question, whether the reproduction of a dramatic 
work at the theatres comes properly under the 
denomination of imitation or piracy, shall be 
decided by the legal tribunals of the country in 
which the offence is charged to be committed :—a 
point that will, we suspect, often present phases 
of extreme difficulty to the pundits of the Bench. 
The next two articles, 6 and 7, interdict the im- 
portation and sale of pirated editions,—pronounce 
their seizure,—and apply to individuals transgress- 
ing theconvention the penalties assigned by thelaws 
of the respective countries. At present, the legis- 
lation of this country is not considered sufficiently 
repressive to prevent abuses, —and the Government 
has pledged itself to introduce a more stringent 
law for the protection of intellectual property in the 
next session of parliament. The manner and places 
of registration are described in article8. If the book 





and technical. 
force for ten years. 


The great defect of this treaty is that which we 
formerly anticipated and have already in the present 
article alluded to,—it affords no compensation for 
Books now in the hands of 


wrongs actually done. 
pirates are toremain in their hands forever. A prin- 


anticipate the period of moral reform. 


very act that denounces the wrong. 
repeat that this is not the French logic. 


The 


French Government, we are informed, stood out 
for the retro-active clause, and the publishers of 


Paris took a highly honourable and practical view 
of the case. But the diplomacy of England re- 
sisted,—and prevailed. Our Government seems 
to have thought that pirates have their rights not 
only over all that they have hitherto got into their 
possession, but over everything of the same kind 
not yet appropriated. 
which we fail to see the justness or the policy :— 
what we do see very distinctly is, its danger as a 
precedent for the United States. 

From time to time evidence turns up to show 
that the copyright question is making rapid pro- 
gress in America. <A fortnight ago our Corre- 
spondent “S. L., jun.,” fresh from the United 
States, bore “testimony to the fact that both 
authors and publishers across the Atlantic are in- 
creasingly anxious to secure some adequate inter- 
national arrangement by which the literary interests 
of both countries may be secured.” A fact which 
has come te our knowledge since we printed our 
Correspondent’s letter bears out, so far as it goes, 
his assertion as to the high and honourable feeling 
on the subject of copyright which is beginning to 
actuate the publishers of America. A publisher 
now in Europe offers to pay for the copyrights 
which he seeks on the same terms as those on which 
his firm would treat with American authors of 
reputation for similar volumes. This is well worth 
recording as evidence of the progress which the 
sentiment is making out of doors. If all American 
publishers would adopt the plan—each for himself 
—of arranging with the English author for the 
right of publication, and would undertake to re- 
spect each other’s copyrights so obtained, the 
practical issues of the present discussion would be 
toa great extent achieved without the interference 
of Government, and the aid of Government would 
finally be obtained to coerce the less high-minded. 

Even Belgium, so long the Algiers of intel- 
lectual property, is joining by some of her organs 
in the better movement. On this subject we have 
received the following from a Correspondent.—‘‘ It 
had been rumoured that some arrangement would 
be made towards the close of this year between 
the Belgian and the French Governments respect- 
ing the laws of copyright between the two nations, 
and the result was looked for with great anxiety 
by all those concerned with French literature. It 
does not appear, however, that anything has yet 
been done in this matter, in which we take all the 
interest of fellow sufferers. Belgium is, in fact, 
to her neighbour France what America is to us. 
In the case of Belgium, however, dishonesty has 
carried its punishment with it more obviously than 





be published in France, it must be entered at 


with our Transatlantic pirates. Its results have 





Stationers’ Hall, to secure copyright in England, 
—if in England, at the Office of the Library of 
the Minister of the Interior, in Paris, to acquire 
French rights.—A copy—if a book—of the best 
edition, if a print, of the finest proof,—must be de- 
posited in the British Museum or in the Biblio- 
The certificate of 
registration is to be held as proof of the possessor’s 
right to reproduce :—-unless a better right can be 
The cost of registration is to 
ls. in England ; and the 
additional expense of the certificate is not to ex- 
laws of one of the two countries guarantee, or shall | ceed 25f. in Paris, and 5s. in London.—These 


ciple of right is established—to be waived in favour 
of wrong-doers who have been fortunate enough to 
A vested | 
interest in a patent wrong is carefully saved by the | 
It is fair to 


This is an arrangement of 


been more hurtful to the defrauding than to the | 
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defrauded party ;—for any attempt to establi, portane® 
national literature in Belgium is hopeless taken P 
as Belgian writers are subjected to the over. Guise’ ° 
ing competition of French pirated works, By and stat 
present system, the French author is deprive , was inte 
is true, of a portion of the legitimate fruits ., duction 
labour ;—but the Belgian writer is perha before it 
more to be pitied, for he is deprived of binean « Anotl 
altogether. As regards the stage, a Belviag i to the 
matist will be, of course, an impossible bei Writter 
long as French plays—having received the an vents m 
of success in Paris—can be represented in Bm. 38 follo 
sels free from any charge for authorship — junctio 
curious scene took place a short time since ‘hi the Cit 
ludicrously exemplifies this state of things , “Two 
French dramatist, having vainly attempted to > Youn 
a seat in a Belgian theatre where one of his ra : - - 
was attracting crowds, requested to speak to th. You, 
manager, to whom he mentioned his name: neve Make 
doubting that the fact of his being the auth pod I 
of the piece about to be acted would immediate) 4 
secure his admission to the house. ‘ Very likely’ ne 9 
was the curiously cynical reply, ‘but we know s i 
nothing of authors here.’ The intellectual inf. — 
riority and dependence engendered by this syster| —_ 
has become apparent, it would seem, to the ™ ioe | 

| gians themselves ; for petitions are addressed to th: — 
Legislature at each recurring session requ a — 
that a stop may be put to the illicit trade in books, =< 
| If we may judge, too, by the statistics furnish) ibels 
| by the Annuaire des Deu.c Mondes, which we bay: paral 
| reason to believe correct, the piratical trade js ng = 
as flourishing as it formerly was. This is attrily. But! 
table to the reduction which has taken place ¢ And 
| late years in the prices of the trade in Paris, rathe _ 
than to the inferiority and incorrectness of th 
Belgian reprints, great as they may be. The gres = 
Belgian house of Meline & Caus, which aimsyfe } 
obtaining a monopoly of the contrefagon trade, ap} oo 
strangely enough can boast of having at its heal rig 
one of the representatives of Brussels (M. Cans, the 
has laid before its shareholders a balance sheet fer epake 
1850, which is anything but satisfactory. Thisis pm 
good news for honest men all over the world.” aa 
— Epil 
DRYDEN AND ‘THE DUKE OF GUISE,’ Epil 
Ir would be singular if it should turn out the be p 
a production in verse was written and printed JP '@*' 
Dryden, with his name, in the zenith of his pop. oe 
larity, and that not only it has never been reprinted ste 
but that it has escaped the notice of all his nume Mel 
rous and industrious biographers. Yet such, | rY 
apprehend, is the fact; and it is the more remai-[— ° 
able, because the piece to which I allude, thoug ew 
of no great length, relates to one of the me aia 
notorious performances of our stage. I allude t ” 
‘The Duke of Guise,’ by Dryden and Lee, which % 
occasioned such a convulsion among the Whigs sn! . 
Tories of the reign of Charles the Second, an! 
which was brought out at the Theatre Royal m I 
the 4th of December, 1682. The particular c- ; 
cumstances attending this representation on it on. 
first and other nights may be said to be matter 500 
history, intimately connected as they are with tk” ) 
Dukes of York and Monmouth, and with the Bil 2™ 
of Exclusion. he Ds Yo 
The share that each poet had in the play is wel 
understood; and it is also known that Dryde se 
furnished the Prologue and Epilogue, as they ar a: 
given at the opening and conclusion. Both, de 
without material variation, were first printed (s the 
was not unusual at the time) on a separate sheet let 
of foolscap, in order that they might be sold at the oa 
playhouse doors, when ‘ The Duke of Guise’ we the 
originally produced. They occupy nearly the firs be 
three pages of this sheet; but the fourth page and pla 
a small part of the third are filled with a secon! by 
Epilogue by Dryden, which, I take it, has neve de 
been reprinted and which, as far as my resear® me 
extends, has never been mentioned. On this pitt pen 
I may be in error, and if I am so, some of yu Ry i 
correspondents will be good enough to correct ve to 
but I have looked through Sir Walter Scotts ap 
edition, Malone’s ‘ Life of Dryden,’ and the variet 
biographies and re-impressions of Dryden's poem ee 
that I could here lay my hands on, and I have ne 
been able to discover anything about it. P 


The title of this second Epilogue is of some im 
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N° 1256] 
sa since it refers to the delay that had 
taken place in the representation of ‘The Duke of 
Guise’ owing to its avowed political character,— 

d states that it had been written by Dryden, and 
= ded to have been spoken, when the pro- 
duction of the play was contemplated six months 
before it was actually brought out. It runs thus :— 
« Another Epilogue, intended to have been spoken 
to the play before it was forbidden last summer. 
Written by Mr. Dryden.” Common decency pre- 
vents my quoting the whole of it; but it commences 
as follows, with an allusion to the recently effected 
‘unction of the two theatres, and to the conduct of 
the City regarding the Sheriffs. 

joind ? two poets to a play ? 

oe one ee wit ane pleas'd to-day, 

It looks so like two Shrieves the City way. 

But since our discords and divisions cease, 

You, Bilbo-gallants, learn to keep the peace. 

Make here no tilts: let our poor stage alone ; 

Or ifa decent murder must be done, 

Pray take a civil turn to Marybone us 
_referring, of course, to the duels then frequent 
in that outskirt of the metropolis. The whole 
consists of forty-two lines; but nearly all the rest, 
though full of wit, is so disfigured by dirt that it 
is difficult to make an inoffensive quotation. I 
may, however, be permitted to extract six other 
lines from near the end ; which contain, as will 
be at once seen, an important political allusion to 
Shaftesbury. Dryden is adverting to the many 
libels upon ladies of the Court.— 

“Tis true, some shot at first the Ladies hit, 

Which able marksmen made and men of wit; 

But now the fools give fire whose bounce is louder, 

And yet, like mere Train-bands, they shoot but powder. 

Libels, like plots, sweep all in their first fury, 

Then dwindle like an [gnoramus Jury.” 

The Prologue and Epilogue which were spoken 
on the 4th of December, 1682, were delivered by 
Smith and Mrs. Crosse—as appears by the printed 
copy in my hands; but we are not told to whom 
the Epilogue which was intended to have been 
spoken if the play had not been forbidden in the 
summer was to have been intrusted,—though no 
doubt, judging from its grossness, to an actress. 
After all, the objectionable lines in this suppressed 
Epilogue are not more offensive than others in 
Epilogues which were not suppressed; and we may 
be pretty sure that this was not the reason why it 
was not reprinted. I shall be much obliged by any 
information on the subject. My foolscap sheet of 
the Prologue, Epilogue, and intended Epilogue may | 
possibly be as great a curiosity as Malone thought | 
the half sheet of Dryden’s address to the Duchess 
of York in the late Mr. Bindley’s collection. He 
pronounced it wnique; but I have at this moment | 
asecond copy before me,—and if I am not much 
mistaken, the Duke of Devonshire has a third. | 

J. Payne COLLIER. 
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Maidenhead, Nov. 12. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Ir is with great pleasure we can announce to 
our readers that Lord John Russell has come to 
the relief of Lady Franklin :—having granted | 
500, to Mr. Pim to defray the expenses of his 





on the part of the Minister discharges the wife of 
the gallant adventurer from the necessity of ad- | 
vancing the sum which she had engaged to dis- | 
burse, in addition to. the heavy sacrifices of her | 
means which she had already made ;—and we hope | 
that should Mr. Pim be favourably received by 
the Russian Government—to whom he has strong | 
letters of recommendation from Lord Palmerston 
and other influential persons—further funds from | 
the same channel, as well as from others, will not | 
wanting to enable him to carry out effectively the 
plan of search which he proposes. We must report, 
by way of contrast, that the Admiralty—in whose 
department the equipment of Lieut. Pim properly 
rests—has declined to afford him any support what- 
ever. This is the more to be regretted, because it 
sevident that Lieut. Pim would be more likely 
to carry out his views to a successful issue if he 
appeared before the Russian authorities as the 
‘ccredited envoy of the British Admiralty,—in 
whose service he bears a commission. 
The refusal of their Lordships to grant Lieut. 
some pecuniary assistance might naturally 





lead the public to conclude that they do not | sions which were excited in me by the constantly 


approve of his proposed expedition. This, as we | repeated obstacles to a further advance to the 
have already pointed out, cannot be the case,— | northward over the ice. If it were possible to em- 
since the Board have given to that officer unlimited | bark in a suitably fitted vessel from New Siberia, 
leave of absence for the purposes of his adventure. | a most interesting result might probably be ex- 
We have been given to understand, too, that Lord | pected.” In the Preface to the ‘Narrative of M. 


John Russell declared, when the subject was men- | 


Von Wrangel’s Expedition to the Polar Sea,’ 


tioned to him, that he should not feel himself | edited by Col. Sabine, the latter officer says :— 


authorized to make any grant to Lieut. Pim for | 
special service unless such service were approved | 
by the Admiralty. So much might of course have | 
been inferred at any rate :—and the subsidy placed | 
at Lieut. Pim’s disposal by the first Minister of | 
the Crown, carries with it, of course, by implication, | 
the sanction of the Admiralty.—Lieut. Pim, we 
may add, is to be accompanied by a special mes- | 
senger from the Foreign office,—with whom he | 
will travel to St. Petersburgh :—and it is under- | 
stood that Lord Palmerston will defray all his 
expenses to that capital. 

Furnished with the funds mentioned and his 
official letters,—Mr. Pim started on Thursday 
last. His further proceedings will of course de- 
pend on the support and encouragement which 
he may receive at the hands of the Imperial 
authorities. 

Geographical discovery has, as our readers know, 
been always a subject of interest and patronage to 
the Russian Emperor :—and in the present case, 
in which the search for our missing Expedition is 
within and contiguous to the Imperial dominions, 
we feel no doubt that Mr. Pim will meet with 
encouragement and support. We will not anti- 
cipate what may be the feelings of Englishmen 
should that gallant and daring young officer finally | 
succeed in finding our long lostcountrymen by means 
of Russian funds. We are growing accustomed to | 
committing the vindication of our naval heroes | 
to the Russian Czar. After taking the Emperor’s 
subscription to the completion of our unmanage- | 
able monument to the memory of the greatest | 
sea captain that the world has seen, we apprehend | 
the Admiralty will not-feel embarrassed by any | 
position which their refusal to patronize their pre- 
sent officer may entail on them. 

We are glad now to learn that Lieut. Pim 
meditates a more comprehensive plan of search 
than the examination only of the Siberian coast 
line. Not that the exploration of that coast is a 
slight task :—it is of vast extent; but we do not 





ourselves think that Sir John Franklin or his com- 
panions are to be found on that coast. Had they | 


sained it, the numerous parties of Russian hunters 
who make periodical and frequent excursions along | 
the shores and to the islands of New Siberia for fur 


and mammoth bones, would, we think, assuredly | 
have brought us tidings of them.—But it is quite | 
possible that they may be met with on the lands | 


stated by Admiral von Wrangel to have been 
frequently seen from Cape Jakan,—or on those 
descried by Captain Kellett, of the Herald, to 
the north-east of Behring’s Straits. These are in 


all probability connected with each other. It is | 
to the exploration of these unvisited lands that | 


Mr. Pim’s energy should be directed ; and in the 


journey to the shores of Siberia. This liberality | event of their yielding no trace of the object of 


his search, it would then be highly desirable to 
push to the north. To do this, however, there 
would in all probability be required the aid of 
vessels. 

By this plan we should—admitting the feasible | 
hypothesis of a polar ocean—approach the north- 
ern extremity of Victoria Channel, up which there 
is every reason, as we have again and again said, 
to believe that Sir John Franklin sailed ; and if 
that channel be examined from the south—as we 
have every hope it will next summer,—we shall 
then take the two best possible routes for falling 
in with him, or with such traces of his expedition 
as may at least lead to a final solution of the dark 
mystery hanging over his fate. 

The hypothesis of the existence of a polar ocean 
to the north of the islands of New Siberia, and of 
the lands seen by Admiral Von Wrangel and 
Capt. Kellett, is strongly supported by the former 
eminent Russian navigator. In a letter to Col. 
Sabine, he says :—‘‘ The opinion expressed by you 
relatively to the existence of open navigable water 
to the north corresponds perfectly to the impres- 


“The equipment of the Expeditions of Von 
Wrangel and Von Anjou for the prosecution of 
their researches was formed on the presumption 
of the continuance to the north (in the winter and 
spring at least) of the natural bridge of ice by 
which the islands are accessible from the conti- 
nent ; but every attempt which they made to pro- 
ceed to the north, repeated as these were during 
three years, and from many different points of 
a line extending for several hundred miles in an 
east and west direction, terminated alike in con- 
ducting them to an open and navigable sea. From 
whatever point of the coast their departure was 
taken, the result was invariably the same ; after 


| an ice-journey of more or less continuance, they 


arrived where further progress in sledges was im- 
possible,—when, to use the words of M. Von 
Wrangel, ‘we beheld the wide immeasurable 
ocean spread before our gaze, a fearful and magni- 
ficent but to us a melancholy spectacle.’ I need 
scarcely say, that the spectacle which to them ap- 
peared ‘melancholy,’ because it compelled them 
to renounce the object for which they strove so 
admirably through years of privation and _ toil, 
would wear an aspect of a totally opposite charac- 
ter to those whose success should depend on the 
facilities of navigation.” 

Thus it is evident that for carrying out effec- 
tually a comprehensive and exhaustive plan of 
search for the lost Expedition to the north of the 
Siberian continent, two modes of locomotion are 
absolutely necessary :—the one, by either walking 
or sledging over the ice,—the other by boats or 
ships. We can scarcely venture to hope that such 
efficient means will be placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Pim by the Russian Government. Feebly 
supported as he is by his own great nation,—the 
Imperial authorities may think that by forwarding 
him to their Siberian maritime outposts, and 
enabling him to pass from one to the other along 
the coast, they will do all that is necessary to meet 
the wishes of the British Government. We trust, 
however, that among their scientific men some 
will be found ready and willing to advance Lieut. 
Pim’s views,—and who will not allow him to depart 
alone from St. Petersburgh on his adventure. 

Though this adventure has for its main object 
the discovery of our lost mariners,—it is yet clear 
that a great amount of scientific knowledge would 
be gained by a judiciously organized Expedition 
starting from the mouth of the Kolyma and bear- 
ing to the north and east. This fact strengthens 
our hope that the Russian Government will 
patronize Mr. Pim with that munificence which 
distinguishes all their scientific undertakings. 

The Arctic Committee which has been sitting 
for several weeks is expected to conclude its labours 
in a few days; but it is doubtful whether the result 
will be made public before the assembling of Par- 
liament,-—when the voluminous evidence wil! pro- 
bably be printed in continuation of former Arctic 
Papers. 

To complete our notice of the prospects for the 
coming season, we may mention, that at a dinner 
given by the British Resident at New York to 
Mr. Grinnell and the officers of the American 
Arctic Expedition, it was stated, that it was that 
gentleman’s intention to renew his efforts to search 
for the British Arctic Expedition,—and that he 
would apply to Government for further assistance 
in the spring. 

Letters have been received from the Prince 
Albert, stating that several dogs had been pur- 
chased at Upernavick to draw the sledges which it 
is proposed to use over the ice. Attempts had been 
made to despatch the carrier pigeons which the 
Prince Albert took out ;—but by no means could 
the birds be induced to leave their floating 
habitation. 

We observe that Admiral Taylor has addressed 
a letter to the Royal Commissioners of the Great 
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Exhibition proposing that the Crystal Palace shall 
be thrown open as a promenade to the public on 
payment of a small fee until a sufficient sum of 
money be collected to equip these Expeditions to 
search for the Erebus and Terror to the north 
of Cornwallis Land. We do no more than mention 
this project, among the thousandand one projects for 
the appropriation of the Palace of Glass. We hold 
it to be the duty of the Government itself to 
complete the search for Franklin and his com- 
panions in the direction proposed in the ensuing 
summer:—and no doubt, we believe, remains 
that this duty on their part will be performed. 


Since the above was written, we are informed, 
in a quarter on which we can rely, that “ des- 
patches have just arrived from St. Petersburgh, 
from which, on high authority, it may be inferred 
that the Imperial Government will grant every 
assistance in their power towards carrying out the 

. . *° , ” 
objects of Lieut. Pim’s hazardous scheme. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK. 





TuE letter from Mr. Bentley which we pub- 
lished last week on the subject of M. Pulszky’s | 
share in the early history of the Baroness von 
Beck in this country, has led to some further cor- | 
respondence. M. Pulszky has addressed the 
papers to say that he did not write the note 
enclosed in Mr. Bentley’s communication :—a 
denial entirely without significance, as the pub- 
lisher had himself said the same thing. The | 
real question at issue—so far as M. Pulszky is 
concerned in these mysterious proceedings is this ; | 
—Did the “‘mutual friend” who wrote the favour- 
able opinion of the MS. fairly represent what M. ; 
Pulszky had said to him on the subject? All other | 
reserves and denials—in fact, they take the cha- | 
racter of evasions—go for nothing if this should | 
prove to be the case.—What judgment, then, can | 
be formed by the reader on this point from the | 
evidence which, be it remembered, the parties | 
themselves have thought it convenient to lay before | 
the-tribunal of English opinion ? 

In the first place, M. Pulszky does not deny 
his substantial authorship of the character of the 
Baroness furnished to her English publisher :— 
He says only :—‘‘I never wrote that or any 
other communication on the subject to Mr. 
Bentley.” He does not say that he was not 
the ‘‘ mutual friend’s” authority for the state- 
ment, that “‘the lady had peculiar opportu- 
nities of noting events of a romantic character,”— 
or for the still more important declaration, ‘The 
lady, I know, was personally acquainted with 
Kossuth, -—and I have every reason to think 
highly of her.” Here is, in fact, no one broad 
comprehensive denial :—M. Pulszky stickles only 
for words. His denial extends only to the me- 
chanical act of writing the letter. Can the public, 
after what has already passed in this matter, be 
expected to believe that M. Pulszky could have dis- 
claimed both the letterand itsopinions—yet did not 
choose to do so? Like Mr. Toulmin Smith, who 
could tellif he pleased who wrote the Baroness von 
Beck’s book—but will not,—are we to take as 
M. Pulszky’s meaning that he could deny all which 
Mr. Bentley’s letter charges—but does not think 
it worth his while? If he could, and did, make 
such denial, —why, then, the responsibility under 
which he at present sits so uncomfortably would 
not be discharged, but transferred to this ‘‘ mutual 
friend.” 

The ‘‘ mutual friend,” Mr. John E. Taylor, has 
also written to the papers and to Mr. Bentley. 
Recalling to the latter the circumstances under 
which he recommended the Baroness’s MS. he 
says:—‘‘ You placed in my hands a few pages of 
the work in German, with a request that I would 
give you an opinion upon it. Feeling myself in- 
competent to do this satisfactorily, I requested M. 
Pulszky to read over the pages you had sent me, 
and to favour me with his general impression of 
their contents, that I might communicate this to 
you. Of the authoress of the work I never had 
the slightest knowledge.” The last sentence is 
particularly important as showing how far Mr. 
Taylor, at the time he wrote the letter published 





in our columns last week, was speaking vicariously: 


—‘‘ The lady,” he then said, 7 know, ‘‘ was person- 
ally acquainted with Kossuth,—and I have every 
reason to think highly of her.” The same man, 
speaking avowedly in his own person, can hardly 
have written these two paragraphs. What, then, is 
the explanation ? Is it notclearly so far as appears 
in these documents,—for our readers are probably of 
our own opinion, that there is much in this dark 
and terrible drama yet to be unfolded,—that in the 
first note, Mr. Taylor felt himself authorized to 
write as the ‘alter ego” of M. Pulszky, and to 
speak of derived information as if it were personal 
knowledge? Ifso, Mr. Taylor’s explanations and 
M. Pulszky’s non-denial lead to the same con- 
clusion,—that Mr. Bentley published the ‘Memoirs’ 
of the Baroness in reliance on an opinion traceable 
to M. Pulszky. 

Some of our readers may begin to be of opinion 
that this case is dragging itself out to an unreason- 
able length :—but to create such an impression 
seems precisely the object of those who are seri- 
ously compromised by it as it at present stands. 
Their tactics seem to be directed to wearying out 
inquiry ;—but in this we cannot feel satisfied to 
let them succeed. 

As our readers see, this episodical discussion in 
no way affects the character and tragic end of the 
late Baroness von Beck. The shocking series of 
intrigues and incidents which brought her to a 
pauper’s grave in Birmingham remain as mys- 
terious as ever. The correspondence on the point 
raised by Mr. Bentley’s letter only proves how 
deep and comprehensive is the darkness which 
surrounds the business on every side. Nowhere is 
the veil yet drawn. Every attempt made by the 
principals in the affair to explain themselves—whe- 
ther the explanations relate to essential facts or to 
mere details—involves them still more in reserves, 
perplexities, and contradictions. —The point imme- 
diately before us affects only, in a side direction, M. 
Pulszky’s place in the matter :—and such a suc- 
cession of equivocations have been spun round the 
whole sad case, to impede and entangle those who 
would approach it for careful examination, that 
we at least shall not be content until public 
opinion, or some other influence, shall have com- 
pelled both M. Pulszky and Mr. Toulmin Smith 
to give a clearer account of their dealings and 
motives in this painful and mysterious affair than 
they have yet pretented to offer. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

CoMPLAINTS are continually addressed to us on 
the subject of the Catalogues of the British Museum. 
We are well aware that it is not easy to make a 
perfect index, either to a single work or to a 
library;—and we listen with the patience at our 
command to the excuses and justification of such of 
its imperfections as are continually brought to 
light. But we cannot forget that our great national 
collection costs a large annual sum of money—that 
it levies a tax on all intellectual labourers in the 
form of a copy of each edition of their works—that 
it is the storehouse of information for men who 
make our current literature—and that its use is 
entirely dependent on the completeness and 
accuracy of its catalogue. We would ask even 
the makers of the present indexes whether such 
cases as the following should be allowed to pass 
under any amount of excuse. One correspondent 
writes to us:—‘‘I give you an instance of the 
imperfections of the Museum Catalogue which 
came under my notice to-day. I had occasion to 
refer to a recent volume of the Numismatic Journal 
—and, of course, after ascertaining that the set 
was not in the reading-room, I turned to ‘‘ Numis- 
matics” in the Catalogue. There I found entered 
certain works on that science,—but not the one I 
sought. J tried ‘ Journal” without success. 
‘* Periodical Publications” was next turned to :— 
and under that head certain Minutes and Transac- 
tions were found entered,—but not the Journal. 
Recollecting that Mr. Akerman is the editor of 
the work, I sought under his name—in vain. 
There was there, it is true, a cross-reference, but 
the word referred to was not to be found in the 
Catalogue! Other words and names were tried 
with equal want of result. At length “‘ Academy” 
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occurred as a possible title :—there I vot 
to the scent, finding the first tw 

© volumes, Bu 
here the success of the chase ended. The k 
volumes could not be found :—though I hele 
courteous assistance of more than one of * 
Museum officers in part of my search !”_ Prado 
correspondent supplies us with an instance jn the 
department of maps.—“ Having had Occasio, : 
he writes, “‘ to consult the Admiralty charts of th 
River Medway whilst reading at the Museum S 
a recent occasion, I could find nothing under the 
head Medway. But with the assistance of 
of the attendants it was discovered that bm 
charts existed under the name of Bullock!” Th 
was not the worst. Our correspondent adds: ‘ 
“Their rehearsal here referred for particulars t, 
the word Medway,—the omission of which from 
the Catalogue renders the charts in question 
completely sealed documents.”—While on the 
subject of maps and charts, we may take the 
opportunity of drawing the attention of oy 
catalogue-makers te the remarks of another 
correspondent, who complains that ancient maps 
and plans are lumped together in the present 
indexes in such a way as completely to conceal 
the existence of some of the most interesting and 
valuable. In one collection he instances a number 
of plans and drawings of Plymouth, Dover, and 
other towns as they existed in the seventeenth 
century—that is, during the civil war; drawings 
of the utmost interest to the historian and bio. 
grapher of the Revolution. These drawings, he 
informs us, are not to be found under the Separate 
heads Plymouth, Portsmouth, Bristol, &.,—as 
they assuredly should be ; nor does the catalogue 
give any list of them. They are mounted sepa- 
rately and kept in a box; but without untying 
each parcel no one can tell what towns are or are 
not there illustrated.—Surely the daily impedi- 
ments to the most ordinary pursuit of knowledge 
of which these cases present common examples 
are beyond the licence of even official carelessness 
and neglect. 

Among the events of the week which come 
within our cognizance is the decease of the Rev. J, 
Hobart Caunter. Eighteen years ago this gentle. 
man’s appearances in the world of ephemeral liten- 
ture were frequent—and fairly successful.—He 
was the author of ‘The Island Bride,’ a poem of 
some length, and editor of ‘The Oriental An- 
nual,’ Besides these, Mr. Caunter produced trans- 
lations, and one or two graver works on historical 
and Biblical subjects. At the period referred to, 
Mr. Caunter was an occasional contributor to the 
Atheneum. 

Mr. Bohn has at length followed the example of 
Mr. Routledge; and, after a great waste of money 
in legal expenses, has surrendered the Washington 
Irving copyright battle to Mr. Bentley,—and, if 
we are not misinformed, to Mr. Murray. Th 
terms of the surrender have not transpired. 

The submarine telegraph has been open a week, 
—and a revolution is already foreshadowed in the 
foreign intelligence department of the journal 
devoted to the news of the hour. The wires are 
still unconnected at Dover. The Paris Bourse 
and the halls of the Assembly have no local com- 
munication with the French lines. Nevertheles, 
a message from Charing Cross to either of thox 
places of general resort can now be sent forward 
and the answer returned in fifty or sixty minutes 
In a few days, the wires will be laid down from 
the Dover Offices to the South-Eastern Railway 
Station,—and the transmission of news between 
Paris and London will then become the work of 
an instant. For the general reader, perhaps the 
most notable result of this change of agents 1s, the 
strange work which it makes with the ordinary 
Paris correspondence. All news except that bore 
on the lightning’s wings is stale. Yesterday, the 
telegraph recorded in a few bright and pregnaat 
lines all that was worth sending by so costly at 
agent—that is, all that the public was most anxious 
to know. ‘To-day, there comes a weak dilution of 
the same intelligence, given in many words 
mixed up with speculations as to the probable 
twists and turns of fortune in the next few hour: 
—hours already passed away—leaving their chil 
facts recorded by the same superseding chronicler. 
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Piitorial speculation is equally distanced and 


ut to shame. Though the eye cannot see 
nor the ear hear from one to the other— London 
and Paris are like one city as regards time and 

Mind can speak to mind simultaneously 
in spite of hills and waves. Already it is seen 
that. the correspondence must be considerably 
altered—must be reduced to its essential size and 
shape, and transmitted by the electric wires.—A 
curious incident of the working of the submarine 
wires has been the firing of cannon at Dover and 
Calais from the opposite shores. Every one has 
heard of the famous gun that could carry a shot from 
Shakspeare’s Cliff to the market-place in Calais— 
aproud memorial of skill in casting and a vaunted 
means of disturbing at will the peasants and 

eners of Artois. But the electric wire re- 
duces this boaster to the smallest of wonders. The 
white cliffs are now daily echoing volleys fired from 
the other side ; and it may almost be accepted as 
an omen of the new ideas and feelings which the 
telegraph is to create and foster between these two 

t countries, that the first public demonstration 
of its existence and its marvellous power made by 
the submarine wire was the discharge of a magna- 
nimous parting salute to the Duke of Wellington, 
—type of “an order of men for whose services the 
world is likely to have less need than of old. 
More prolific than Cressy or Waterloo will be that 
submerged wire,—more honourable to the genius 
of England than the march on Paris is the electric 
line which weds the two capitals of European 
civilization. 

The electric light, so long the amusement of 
dreamers and speculators, is at length to be brought 
into practical operation. The Mining Journal 
announces that the directors of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway intend almost immediately 
to light the tunnels on their line by this new 
method. 

We may mention, that an application is to be 
made in the next session of Parliament for powers 
to enable the Woods and Forests to convert Ken- 
nington Common, and the two pieces of vacant 
land on the east and west of it, into an ornamental 
park, to be open to the public. 

We find it announced in the daily papers that 
the Earl of Besborough has made a grant of a 
small plot of land to each of the National Schools 
built on his estate, with a view to forward the 
betterindustrial training of the scholars :—an emi- 
nently wise and fruitful policy. The same noble- 
man has just laid the foundation of a new agricul- 
tural school at Whitechurch, to which he has made 
a present of two and a half acres of land. We re- 
gard these schools of industry as among the best 
agents yet employed for the social and lasting ele- 
vation of the people,—and are consequently pleased 
to see them taking root and gathering strength in 
8 many of our agricultural counties. 

We have alluded once or twice lately to the 
great metropolitan mystery which is wrapped up 
in what may be called the ‘‘Omnibus Question.” 
There is another mystery of the same kind which 
stands in need of being frequently discussed,—and 
it relates to what, by an abbreviation which has 
finally taken its place in our language as a sub- 
stantive word, we must for the future call ‘“ Cabs.” 
We do not allude to the topographical and legal 
questions as regards fares; but to the necessity 
Which is becoming so obvious, that, with the rapid 
merease in the number of these vehicles we should 
no longer permit them to occupy the middle of our 
most frequented streets and blockade our most 
select footpaths. We imagine that in the whole 
*onomy of London there is no part of our out-door 
arangements so unsatisfactory and barbarous as 
those which relate to the management of cabs and 
cabmen. We are now on the threshold of winter ; 
and we would appeal to any of our readers who have 

much experience of the inclemencies of that 
season in London—its days and nights of piercing 
cold, freezing rain and hard frost—whether there 
are many objects to be seen in our streets which 
merit_ more compassion than the cabman and the 
miserable quadruped attached to his vehicle. Ac- 
a to the present system, there is literally no 
~~ for either the one or the other. They are 
expected to bear every vicissitude of climate, 








—to be always in full vigour,—always ready to 
start at a moment’s notice,—and always in the best 
possible temper. This expectation is unreasonable, 
—and, therefore, in nineteen cases out of twenty it 
is not fulfilled. No person of ordinary feeling can 
be surprised at the failures. What we have to do— 
and what we shall do sooner or later—is, to pro- 
vide at the different cab stations some covered 
shed, or yard, or standing place beneath which 
both horses and men will find something like effi- 
cient shelter from the severities of English weather. 
When we do this we shall probably no longer have 
to complain so bitterly as we now do of the inso 
lence and extortion of cabmen. As cabmen are at 
present managed, treated and trained, insolence 
and extortion are almost inevitable. The occupa- 
tion of a cabman is so irksome and laborious—so 
full of danger to health and comfort—so essentially 
demoralizing—that it is adopted only by an order 
of men who in many respects are the desperadoes 
of the humbler classes. Police regulations, acts of 
parliament, fines, imprisonments, and so on, will 
all fail to effect a radical cure, so long as no means 
are taken to accomplish a moral reform among the 
men themselves by rendering their occupation less 
hazardous and toilsome, and by affording them, in 
some form or other, a portion of that protection 
from the weather which we so assiduously extend 
to the meanest of our domestic animals. 

Mr. Alison, the historian, has been re-elected, 
without a contest, to the office of Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow. 

The improvements going on in various parts of 
Paris, of which we have given our readers infor- 
mation from time to time, have proceeded, generally 
speaking, without subjecting the antiquary to any 
of those trials which the necessities of sanitary re- 
form or symmetrical embellishment so often inflict. 
Among the houses, however, which are now to be 
immediately demolished in order to allow of the 
prolongation of the Rue de Rivoli there is one 
bearing the number 14 in the Rue des Fossés- 
St.-Germain-]’Auxerrois, whick, though of no 
importance in an artistical point of view, is in- 
teresting from its historical associations.—It was 
from a window of that house that on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s night, 1572, the body of Admiral Coligni 
was thrown into the court-yard beneath by his 
murderers.—Other recollections of a scarcely less 
gloomy nature are associated with it. About a 
century later it was the abode of that beautiful 
Duchesse de Montbazon whose death caused the 
conversion of the celebrated reformer of the Trap- 
pists, the Abbé de Rancé. Ranecé, though in 
orders, had led a life of pleasure until one day 
when having, it is said, gone to visit after a long 
absence the Duchess, to whom he was extremely 
attached, he found the dead body of his mistress in 
the hands of the surgeons who were proceeding to 
embalm it. The shock operated so violently that 
he immediately retired to La Trappe :—where he 
spent the remainder of his long life in austerity 
and penance. His excessive zeal introduced those 
changes and regulations which have rendered the 
Trappists the strictest of all monastic orders. 

An unpretending benefactor of his country, 
Parmentier, has come in for his share in the 
monumental rewards which France is just now 
distributing so liberally to all her “illustrations.” 
The Société centrale dU Agriculture has, appropriately 
enough, undertaken to pay the debt due to the 
memory of the philanthropical agriculturist who 
first brought the potato into general use in France. 
A small pyramid has been erected on the very spot 
where Parmentier made his first essays of cultiva- 
tion on some land which Louis the Sixteenth had 
granted for the experiment. The prejudice against 
the potato (for some time called Parmentitre) was 
so strong in France, that notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of Parmentier—which earned for 
him the popular designation of the “‘ inventor of 
potatoes”—and the active patronage of royalty, it 
was not till many years after these first attempts 
that this root became a common article of food in 
France. 

The Brussels Herald states that a typographical 
congress will shortly be assembled in the Belgian 
capital :—and adds as follows.—‘‘ The question of 
literary piracy, which so deeply affects the interests 





of several branches of industry in connexion with 
typography, will furnish an additional incentive to 
the deliberations of this congress. The initiative 
of this proposal is due to the delegates of the 
printers of Namur.” 

We see it stated in correspondence from Leipsic 
that the catalogue of books for the fair in that 
city shows, that in the short space of time between 
the Easter fair and the 30th of September there 
were published in Germany no less than 3,860 
new works, and that there were on the latter 
date 1,130 new works in the press. Nearly five 
thousand new works in one country of Euro 
in one half year! How impossible it would 
seem for strangers, having their own life to live— 
their own literature to read—to keep on the ad- 
vanced lines of a national mind exhibiting this 
prodigious literary activity! The amount of intel- 
lectual labour dimly represented in the Catalogue 
appears to have had on the whole a healthy im- 
pulse. Of the 3,860 works already published, 
more than half treat of various matters connected 
with science and its concerns. That is to say— 
descending to particulars—106 works treat of Pro- 
testant theology ; 62 of Catholic theology ; 36 of 
philosophy ; 205 of history and biography ; 102 
of languages ; 194 of natural sciences ; 168 of mili- 
tary tactics; 108 of medicine; 169 of jurispru- 
dence ; 101 of politics; 184 of political economy ; 
83 of industry and commerce ; 87 of agriculture 
and forest administration ; 69 of public instruc- 
tion ; 92 of classical philology ; 80 of living lan- 
guages ; 64 of the theory of music and the arts of 
design ; 168 of the fine arts in general; 48 of 
popular writings; 28 of mixed sciences ; and 18 
of bibliography. It is satisfactory to see, after 
their recent comparative neglect, that science and 
the arts begin to resume their old sway over the 
German mind, 


NOW OPEN.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the Gal- 
lery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, 
comprising, amougst_ other important works, CHOICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, t.A., Webster, R.A., Landseer, R.A., Hart, R.A., Creswick, 
R.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley Fielding, Cattermole,John Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A., Ward, A.R.A., Egg, A-R.A., Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, Dodgson, Goodall, &c. Open daily 
from Ten till dusk.— Admission, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

Gallery, 5, Pali Mall East. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GAKDEN is exhibited 
immediately preceding the Diorama of the OV ERLAND 
MAIL to INDIA, showing Southampton Docks, Cintra, the 
Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the 
magnificent Mausoleum, “The Taj Mehal,” the exterior by 
moonlight, the beautiful gateway, aud gorgeous interior.—Daily, 
at Three and Eight o’clock.—Admission, 18, 28.¢d., and 38.— 
Doors open half-an-hour before each representation. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Gro.ocicaL. — Nov. 5.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Capt. Collinson, R.E. 
was elected a Fellow.—The following communi- 
cations were read.—‘Notice of the Occurrence 
of an Earthquake at Santiago and Valparaiso, 
April 2, 1851.’ 

‘On the Slate Rocks of Devon and Cornwall,’ 
by Prof. Sedgwick.—The author, referring to ob- 
servations previously made,—particularly in 1836 
by Sir R. I. Murchison and himself,—explained 
that the sedimentary rocks of Cornwall and Devon 
are arranged as follows:—1. The culmiferous rocks 
or culm-measures (equivalent to the coal-grits of 
South Wales), occupying a wide extent of North 
Devon, form a trough, the parallel sides of which ex- 
tend from Hartland Point to beyond Bampton, on the 
north, and from Lesnewth to the south of Exeter, 
on the south; interrupted, however, on this south- 
ern edge by the great granitic mass of Dartmoor. 
2. The calcareous slates of Barnstaple and the 
sandstones of Marwood and Baggy Point underlie 
the culm-measures on the north, and are repre- 
sented along the south edge of the culm-rocks by 
the limestone and fossiliferous slates of Petherwin, 
and, forming with the latter the “ Barnstaple or 
Petherwin Group,” constitute the upper part of 
the “Devonian system.” These appear to be the 
equivalents of the “carboniferous slates” of the 
south of Ireland. 3. The ‘‘ Dartmouth group,” or 
Middle Devonian, appear on the north as the 
unfossiliferous slates and coarse greywacke of 
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Morte Bay, and on the south of the culm-trough 
as the unfossiliferous slates of the Dartmouth dis- 
trict. 4. The oldest or ‘‘ Plymouth group” of 
the Devonian series is well marked on the north 
by the limestones and sandstones of Linton and 
the north coast ; and on the south by the fossili- 
ferous slate rocks of the ‘ Liskeard group,” and 
the limestones and sandstones of the Plymouth 
district. These rocks, although greatly mineralized 
and distorted by the extensive granitic bosses of 
Devon and Cornwall, exhibit in both counties 
considerable symmetry in their arrangement with 
respect to each other and to the granitic rocks,— 
generally dipping from the protruding granite in a 
symmetrical form, and, when free from the dis- 
turbing influence of the latter, exhibiting an approx- 
imate parallelism of strike. Then the author states 
that the ‘‘ Plymouth group” ranges on the south- 
east coast of Cornwall; the ‘‘ Dartmouth group” 
through the central region; and the ‘ Petherwin 
group” along the north-west coast of the county. 
The author next proceeded to describe a series of 
slaty rocks to the south of the granitic boss north of 
St. Austell, and occupying Dodman Point and Nare 
Head. Theserocks afford fossils of the Lower Silu- 
rian (Cambrian) age, as lately noticed by Sir R. I. 
Murchison. These strata, having a general south- 
erly dip and a strike N.N.E., S.S.W., appear to 
overlie the Devonian slates of Veryan. This 
position, however, the Professor considers to be 
probably due to the disturbing influence of an axis 
of elevation parallel with the south coast, which 
has either inverted these older rocks, or brought 
them into their actual position by the intervention 
of an enormous up-cast fault. The author con- 
cludes by observing that probably the altered slates 
near the Lizard and the metamorphic slates at 
Bolt Head might be regarded as indications of an- 
cient strata formerly existing about the site of these 
promontories. Deposits of Silurian or Cambrian 
age appear to have had a limited extent only, as 
indicated by the local series referred to above, 
for there are no traces of Upper Silurian rocks 
on the south-west coast of Cornwall. The three 
great groups of the Devonian series successively 
followed, and subsequently formed an elevated 
tract of land, on which grew the ancient Flora 
now represented by the fossil plants of the culm- 
measures that repose on the Devonian rocks. After 
which came the period when the great granitic 
axis was elevated, disturbing with its three pro- 
truding masses of St. Austell, Bodmin, and Dart- 
moor the Devonian and culmiferous rocks along 
the southern edge of the latter. Contemporane- 
ously with this, another axis elevated the cor- 
responding rocks along the northern edge of the 
culm series. Lastly, we have indications of a third 
elevatory axis probably coeval with the former 
two, ranging along the south coast of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, and previously noticed as being 
probably connected with the elevation of the Cam- 
brian or older Silurian rocks of Dodman Point 
and Nare Head. 

Astatic.—Nov. 15.—The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie in the chair.—The Secretary read a 
paper by W. H. Bradley, Esq., of the Bombay 
Medical Service, containing an account of the 
Rock-cut Caves of Aurungabad. The ruins of 
these Buddhist and Jain cave-temples are found in 
the hills within half an hour’s walk to the north of 
Aurungabad, and are half concealed by fallen 
rocks and earth. Much of the sculpture still re- 
mains in tolerable preservation; but the wonders 
of Ellora have caused these caves to be hitherto 
but little noticed. All such remains, however, 
ought to be examined and described; for, in order 
to arrive at any correct opinion on the chrono- 
logy of the Buddhists it is necessary not only that 
their inscriptions should be studied, but that all 
the peculiarities of their sculpture and architecture 
should be investigated and compared. The hills 
in which these caves are found are composed of 
amygdaloid trap; their highest elevation is about 
1,700 feet above the plain; and their southern 
slopes, on which side the caves are situated, are 
invariably precipitous and barren. The locality 
is marked by a small Jain cave, which is kept 
whitewashed by the devotees of the city ; the other 





caves are more or less concealed by bushes and ac- 


cumulated rubbish; they are eleven in number, | 
scattered over a space of about a mile and a half, | 


and form three distinct groups. With the excep- 
tion of the small cave first alluded to, they are all 
Vihdra, or monastic caves, accompanied by the 
usual daghopa. Their general characteristics de- 
note a period when Buddhism was fast declining. 
The simplicity of the earlier caves is here wanting ; 
Buddha himself, and Buddhist saints, are repre- 


sented, not in mental abstraction, but—in the | 


company of scantily-robed females; and figures 
essentially Brahmanical are found not unfrequently 
associated with Orphic symbols. These facts, to- 
gether with the florid style of the carving, all de- 
note a late period of Buddhism. One cave alone, 
containing a gigantic figure of a recumbent Buddha 
obtaining beatitude, appears to bear marks of anti- 
quity. An arrangement seldom found in Buddhist 
excavations, but frequent in Brahmanical and Jain 
caves, is here adopted,—that of isolating the 
sanctum from the external wall by a passage going 
round it, containing chapels, and lateral cells for 
the priests. The walls appear to have been once 
covered with stucco paintings, which are now so 
obliterated that their character cannot be deter- 
mined; but the ornamental carving on the pillars, 
thrones, &c. is the exact counterpart of that at 
Ellora and Ajunta. The principal figure is of 
gigantic proportions, seated on a lion-throne, with 
the feet resting on a lotus flower. Through the 
features of all these figures of Buddha there runs 
a remarkable sameness, which closely corresponds 
with the description given by Burckhardt of the 
tribes of Northern Africa, or Ethiopians.—A de- 
tailed account of the size, architecture, plan, and 
sculptures of each cave followed; from which it 
appears that the sculpture of the first group of 
four caves is Buddhistical, with the exception of 
the last, in which there was a figure unmistakeably 
Jain, bearing the distinguishing characteristics of 
Nemindéth, their 22nd Tirthankar. In the second 
group of caves the general character of the sculp- 
ture is also Buddhistical. In one, however, there 
is a figure of Lakshmi seated, with two elephants 
pouring water over her:— parallel instances of 
the introduction of the Brahmanical Lakshmi into 
3uddhist temples are to be seen at Ellora. The 
most remarkable feature in this division is, a series 
of eight groups of sculpture, representing, on pro- 
jecting ledges, various figures in the attitude of 
prayer to the idol. Sculpture similar to this exists 
at Ellora; while at Ajunta the same subjects are 
represented in stucco paintings, great portions of 
which have become indistinct. The third group 
consists of three caves, all of which have been left 
in an unfinished state.—The paper was illustrated 
by plans of the different excavations, and by draw- 
ings of the most prominent and interesting objects 
in the series of caves. 
The Rev. E. P. Lewis and J. P. Willoughby, 
Esq., were elected into the Society. 


* MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical, half-past §.—* On the late Geographical Dis- 


coveries in the Arctic Regions, by Capt. E. Ommanney, 

N.— i in Mexico,’ by E. Thornton, 

Esq., of the Foreign Oftice.— Proposal for a Museum of 

Mankind,’ by Geo, Catlin, Esq.—The magnificent set of 

Maps and Charts sent by the Imperial Geographical 

Institution of Vienna to the Great Exhibition in Hyde 

Park, and since presented by the Austrian Government 

to the Koyal Geographical Society of London, will be 
exhibited. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Prof. Green ‘On Anatomy.’ 

Institute of Actuaries, 7.—* Some Considerations on the 
Theories of Combinations, Probabilities, and Life Con- 
tingencies, by Peter Hardy, Esq., F.K.S., Actuary to the 
London Assurance Corporation. 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—*On the application of Machinery to 
the Manufacture of Rotating Chambered-Breech Fire- 
arms,’ by Col. 8. Colt, U.S., America. 

Tuurs. Antiquaries, 5. 
_ oyal Society of Literature, 4. 
- Numismatic, 7. 

Sat. Botanical, s.—Anniversary. 
— Medical, 8. 


Mon. 





NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 

TuE following photographic process has been 
communicated to us, by Mr. C. J. Muller, from 
Patna in the East Indies. We have submitted 
it to an experienced photographer ; and he informs 
us that it offers many advantages over the Tal- 
botype or the Catalissotype of Dr. Woods—which 
it somewhat resembles, — that it is easy in all 





its manipulatory details, and certain in i results, 
We give Mr. Muller’s own words. ~— 

“A solution of hydriodate of iron is made j 
the proportion of eight or ten grains of iodide 
of iron to one ounce of water. This solution | 
prepare in the ordinary way with iodine, jrop. 


, turnings and water.—The ordinary 
| ployed in photography is dressed Age ad, 


with a solution of nitrate of lead (15 grains 

salt to an ounce of water). When ae ann — 
is iodized either by immersing it completely in the 
solution of the hydriodate of iron, or by floati 
the leaded surface on the solution. It ig removed 
after the lapse of a minute or two, and lightl 
dried with blotting paper. This paper now’cor 
tains iodide of lead, and protonitrate of jrop 
While still moist, it is rendered sensitive by a 
solution of nitrate of silver (100 grains to the 
ounce) and placed in the camera. After an ex. 
posure of the duration generally required for 
Talbot’s paper, it may be removed to a dark room, 
If the image is not already out, it will be found 
speedily to appear in great strength and with 
beautiful sharpness without any further application, 
The yellow tinge of the lights may be removed by 
a little hyposulphite of soda, though sim 
washing in water seems to be sufficient fo fix the 
picture. The nitrate of lead may be omitted; and 
plain paper only, treated with the solution of the 
hydriodate of iron, and acetic acid may be used 
with the nitrate of silver, which renders it more 
sensitive. The lead, however, imparts a peculiar 
colorific effect. The red tinge brought about by 
the lead may be changed to a black one by the use 
of a dilute solution of sulphate of iron :—by which, 
indeed, the latent image may be very quickly deve- 
loped. The papers however will not keep after 
being iodized.” 

Mr. Muller suggests that as iodide of lead is 
completely soluble in nitrate of silver, it might 
furnish a valuable photographic fluid, which could 
be applied at any moment when required. 

No small degree of interest attaches to this pro- 
cess—originating in experiments carried on in Cen- 
tral India. It appears perfectly applicable to the 
albuminized glass and eollodion processes. 


ScrentiFic Gossip.—The following is the first list 
of lectures which have been arranged to be deli- 
vered at the weekly meetings of the Society of 
Arts on the probable results of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851—at the suggestion, as our reader 
know, of His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


Nov. 26.—Rev. W. WuHEWELL, D.D.—Inaugural Lecture 
on the general bearing of the Exhibition on the Progress of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Dec. 3.—Sir H. Dz tA Becur—Mining, Quarrying, and 
Metallurgical Processes and Products. 

Dec. 10.—Prof. OWEN—Animal Raw Products. 

Dec. 17.—JacoB BELL, Esq.—Chemical and Pharmaceu- 
tical Processes and Products. 

Jan. 7.—Dr, Lyon PLAYPAIR—On the Chemical Principles 
involved in the Manufactures shown at the Exhibition asa 
proof of the necessity of an Industrial Education. 

Jan. 14.—Prof. Lixptey—Substances used as Food 

Jan. 21.—Prof. E. SoLty—On the Vegetable Substances 
used in the Arts and Manufactures, in relation to Commerce 
generally. 

Jan. 28.—Rev. Prof. Witttis— Machines and Tools for 
working in Metal, Wood and other Materials. 

Feb. 4.—J. GLAIsHER, Esq.— Philosophical Instruments 
and Processes. P= 

Feb. 11.—R. Hensman, Esq. —On Machinery and Civil 
Engineering generally. 

Feb. 18.—Capt. WasHineToy, R.N.—Shipping, particularly 
Life Boats, in Class 8. 

March 3.—Prof. J. ForsEs RoyLe—On the Manufactures 
of India. 





FINE ARTS 
THE COTTINGHAM MUSEUM. 

Tue eleven days’ sale of the Cottingham Museum 
terminated on Monday last. The number of lots 
sold amounted to 2,205, and the whole produce of 
the sale was 2,009. 13s. 6d. Only one lot realized 
a price above 100/.—and only two a sum above 
50/. The general prices were exceedingly low :— 
much, indeed, as we had expected they would be; 
for the value of the collection consisted in 
entirety,—split into lots, it sank at least 50 per 
cent. in value. 

Great pains had been taken with the catalogue: 
Mr. Shaw—so well known by his numerous w 
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= : : 
‘eval ornament—lending his pen to pro- 
een and his pencil to portray some of its 
" res. 
i ity cont with Mr. Shaw in the value 
hich he has set on the Cottingham Museum,— 
ah his regret that Government did not step in 
d secure it intact for the London School of 
Design —and approve of the excellent remarks 
which he has advanced in the Preface. Objections, 
we are aware, . 
of entire collections. But, what did Osborne 
make by the purchase of Lord Oxford's library ? 
What did the Duke of Bridgewater obtain by 
the purchase of the Orleans Gallery ! Osborne 
obtained the library for less than the bindings 
bad cost Lord Oxford !—and the Duke of Bridge- 
water by the sale of a portion of the Orleans Gal- 
lery was enabled to pay his original purchase money 
and retain the Bridgewater Gallery for nothing ! 
We will not say that the sale of duplicates, &c. 
from the Cottingham Museum would have realized 
sufficient to clear even half of the sum asked for the 
collection—but it would have lessened the actual 
cost of the choicer articles, and thus additionally 
justified the purchase of the whole. It is now too 
jate, however, to lament the dispersion of the 
collection :—we here enumerate a few prices.— 


No. 1. A Bust of Shakspeare from the Monu- | 


ment at Stratford-upon-Avon. The original mould 
was made under the late Mr. Cottingham’s imme- 
diate superintendence, and thisisthe only cast taken 
from it, 5.—10. A Pair of Enamelled Fire Dogs 
formerly belonging to Sir Thomas More (Mr. A. 
Bernal has a pair of candlesticks of corresponding 
workmanship), 10/. 10s.—61. Pannelled Ceiling 
from Bishop Bonner’s Palace at Lambeth, since 
destroyed, 11/. 0s. 6d.—73. Oblong Table of rose- 
wood and lignum-vitee from Norwich, 18/. 18s.— 
194. Model of the Door-way leading to the Chapter 
House of Rochester Cathedral, 16/. 16s.—303. 
Richly Carved Chair of the time of James I., pre- 
sented to the late Mr. Cottingham by Sir Walter 
Scott, 6/. 15s.— Twenty-nine Linen Pannels in 
Carved Oak from the Palace of Layer Marney, 
in Essex, 6/. 10s.—374. Mask in Marble of an 
African Girl’s Head ; brought from Pompeii, and 
supposed to have been the Keystone to Arch of 
Entrance to the Comic Theatre, 19/. 8s. 6d.—404. 
Supposed Canopy of Chaucer’s Tomb, 1/. 15s.— 
836. Model of the Tomb, in Westminster Abbey, 
of William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 11/. 11s. 
—1398. Lantern of Perforated and Stamped Brass 
suspended by three chains ; brought from Seville, 
91.—1425. Pair of Branches of Brass with Prickets 
for Candles- —temp. Henry V., 7/. 10s. 

The collection, as many of our readers are aware, 
contained fragments from many places of interest : 
—from Hever Castle, Crosby Hall, St. Katherine’s 


at the Tower, and, as we have seen, Nonsuch and | 


Layer Marney. Mr. Cottingham had great oppor- 
tunities, —and he seldom let an opportunity slip. 
The cost of the collection must have been double 
what it realized ;—and when we consider the fur- 


ther cost to which Mr. Cottingham had gone to | 


display and render his collection useful, the result 
must have been a great disappointment. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—The Committee of the 
Architectural Exhibition have, it is stated, taken 
the Portland Gallery in Regent Street for their 
exhibition,—and arranged that it shall open on 
the 12th of January next. 

The American papers state that a Union Monu- 
ment is to be erected at New Orleans, at a cost of 
20,000 dollars. It will perpetuate the name of 
Henry Clay—a statue of whom is to occupy the 
Summit. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
THE LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
First Night of the INDIAN QUADRILLE. 
Solo—Signor BOTTESINI. 
Solo—Signor SIVOKL 
ae Selo—M. BILLET, 
let at — Res the ne yur so announce that the Theatre being 
at stmas for * . > aon > prese’ j 
Positively the lowe rth noragenod erformances, the present is most 
e Frogramine for Monday, November 2ith, will include the 
Performance of the New Ludian Quadrille, composed on East 


are entertained to the purchase | 


| Indian Melodies, and exhibiting the peculiar characteristics of 
| the Instruments of the Native Indians used in their Dances. Fes- 
| tivals, Sports, Wars, Religious Ceremonies, &c. &c.; a Solo on the 
| Contra-basso by Signor Bottesini ; a Solo on the Grand Pianoforte 
| of the Messrs. Erard, to whom was awarded the Council Medal at 
| the Great Exhibition, by M. Billet; a Solo on the Violin by Signor 
Sivori ; the New Waltzes and Polkas of the Season, &c. &c. 


| GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


M. JULLIEN’S Annual Grand Bal Masqué will take place on 
gipay, December 12th, and terminate the Season. 





Lonpon SackED Harmonic Socrery. — From 
the crowded state of Exeter Hall yesterday week, 
, it may be inferred that the London Sacred Har- 

monic Society commands a public of its own. From 
the manner in which the first part of Handel’s 
‘ Belshazzar’ was then performed, it seems no less 
| certain that the audience must be gathered by 
| something more—or something less—than a love 
of art. The execution was as mediocre as it was 
lin 1847 {vide Athen. No. 1013], when we last 
| heard ‘ Belshazzar’ under Mr. Surman’s conduct. 
| What avail a company of voices rich in tone, if 
| their conductor cannot or will not give them the 
| time? How, again, can the solo performers be 
expected to make the most of Handel’s most 
‘tedious recitatives and obsolete airs,—when the 
| accompaniment so often resembles the attempts 
of ill-assured scholars picking their unsteady way 
through an unfamiliar composition ’—Drawbacks 
| like these, though obviously unfelt by. the sub- 
scribers of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, 
|must be stated without reserve, for the sake of 
| popular taste and knowledge.—The singers were 
| Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lawler (who is im- 
| proved, we think,) and Mr. R. F. Smith. 


Miss Do.py’s Sormées.—The first of these 
concerts—besides offering the charm of the first 
| chamber-music heard after a pause—was interest- 
| ing in right of the vocal music selected. It was a 
| great pleasure to hear the fine aria ‘ Aure, deh per 
| Pieta, from Handel’s ‘Giulio Cesare’ so well sung 
| by Miss Dolby. The effect produced by her in 
two of the French songs by M. Gounod, noticed 
last week, (in spite of transposition and the disad- 
vantage of their being given with English, not 
| French text) augurs for them an earlier popularity 
than music uncommon in style may generally ex- 
pect to gain. Charming, too, is Mendelssohn’s 
song ‘In a distant Land,’—and very well was it 
given by Mr. Benson. Compared with these, the 
Hebrew mother’s cradle song, from Spohr’s ‘ Fall 
of Babylon,’ had a faded unvocal air, in spite of 
the beautiful tone and true expression of Mrs. 
Endersohn. Miss Barclay, who appears to possess 
an agreeable iezzo-soprano voice, made her début. 
Two instrumental Quartetts were performed by 
Messrs. Dando, Loder, R. Blagrove and Lucas :— 
with the last of whom Mr. W. 8S. Bennett gave 
| Mendelssohn’s first Sonata with violoncello,—more 
slackly than we like to hear Mr. Bennett play. 








| — 

| Haymarker.—Mr. Webster has availed himself 
of the very short interval betwixt season and 
season thoroughly to clean and ornament anew his 
| theatre; which now wears a gay and comfortable 
appearance calculated to attract ‘‘ the best of good 
company,”—did not that section of Her Majesty’s 


to dinner when the 
vice versd.—That the 


lieges see fit to sit down 
curtain is drawing up, and 
management is looking to English comic opera 
as a settled entertainment, may be inferred, not 
only from the somewhat enlarged and amended 
orchestra and chorus gathered, but also from the 
smooth and spirited performance of Mr. Macfarren’s 
‘Charles II.’—by no means an easy work—which 
was the opera selected for the commencement of 
the season. On Monday this was received with 
well-merited cordiality. The cast is the same 
as it was at the Princess’s Theatre, with the sub- 
stitution of Miss Pyne for Mrs. Weiss and of Mr. 
Durand in the part of Rochester. So fully was 
the music discussed by us on the occasion of its 
first performance and publication [A then. Nos. 1149, 
1155] that we are spared the necessity of now re- 
turning to the subject. 

‘The Ladies’ Battle,’ originally produced at the 
Olympic, was on Tuesday transplanted to this 
stage, in consequence of Mrs. Stirling’s engage- 


ment here. That lady and Mr. Leigh Murray 








supported their original characters in the piece, 
—and their success on the occasion proved that 
their accession adds considerably to the strength 
of the company. Mrs. Stirling played with more 
than her usual care and precision ; and made out 
well the peculiarities of the delicate situation in 
which she is involved by the plot. The blending 
of vivacity in manner with sentiment in the emo- 
tions is a matter of difficulty requiring native 
genius backed by great application to achieve :— 
and it is only of late years that Mrs. Stirling has 
shown these artistic attributes. Ere she reached 
this point, she had to undergo a weary interval of 
private labour and public neglect ;—but her repu- 
tation may now be considered as permanently 
established. We mention these facts because the 
read a lesson to the young histrionic artist which 
should always be borne in mind.—Mr. Webster 
made his first appearance for the season on the 
same evening in the character of Tartuffe :—a part 
in which he has made manifest improvement since 
we last saw his performance of it. It is now 
distinguished by a calmness and power in the 
management of the curious and difficult details of 
the character which deserve particular notice. 





MvsicaL AND Dramatic Gossirp.—The postpone- 
ment of the first concert of the Orchestral Society, 
announced for Monday evening, was caused by a 
circumstance on which it will be necessary for us 
to comment, whatever be its issue as regards the 
new establishment. For the issue, however, we 
wait, ere entering into the matter. 

The Society of British Musicians has held its first 
Chamber Concert for the season. A Star-chamber 
concert this might have been, held with closed 
doors, to judge from every one’s complete silence 
on the occasion.—The Réunion des Arts, too, has 
recommenced its sociable meetings.—The fifth of 
December is the day fixed for the performance of 
Haydn’s ‘ Seasons’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
The version about to be used seems to be Prof. 
Taylor's. 

We have great pleasure in inserting the follow- 
ing communication from a correspondent at Bir- 
mingham.— 

I write to inform you of the formation of a new society 

here, called the Birmingham Orchestral Musical Union, 
founded and conducted by Mr. Baker, one of our towns- 
men, who was educated at the Conservatory of Leipsic. 
The professional and amateur gentlemen of this town and 
its immediate neighbourhood are rallying round him fast, 
—the band already numbering more than fifty performers, 
who have now in rehearsal works by Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Weber, and Beethoven, for a series of monthly concerts 
to be given by the society. The subscription list is also 
rapidly increasing. 
It is hardly needful for us to express our best 
wishes for the success of this new orchestra and of 
the monthly concerts in which its accomplishments 
are to be displayed. Every such effort made in 
the provinces towards lessening their implicit 
dependence on the metropolis must command our 
sympathy. We wish, in addition, that the gen- 
tlemen of Birmingham would do, what they might 
easily do,—make their fine town a station for 
musical pilgrims from all the European capitals, 
by simply attaching a first-class player to their 
first-class organ in the Town Hall. 

M. Billet has been added to M. Jullien’s list of 
solo players. Mrs. A. Newton has succeeded to 
Miss Dolby as singer.—We learn by more than one 
letter that Signor Sivori’s ‘ Carnaval de Cuba’ has 
proved as distasteful to the musical part of the 
promenaders as it was to ourselves, when the 
piece was first let loose on us at Mrs. Anderson’s 
concert [see ante, p. 691). 

Mdlle. Cruvelli’s Norma is stated by some 
of our contemporaries to have won a triumphant 
success at the Italian Opera in Paris. While 
we credit the young songstress to the fullest 
with the bouquets and plaudits lavished on her, 
— it is due to every one to add, that the rapturists 
refer to her performance of the part as having 
been not less admirable than it was in London. 
Now, it may be recollected, our estimate was more 
critical than it was laudatory,—and thus we would 
rather, for our next London season's sake, have read 
of Mdile. Cruvelli’s improvement. This, we appre- 
hend, is hardly to be looked for, so long as she is 
so warmly greeted and so rapturously panegyrized. 
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‘*False gods,” says the rhyme, ‘‘are made by 
fanatics.”—Since writing the above, has arrived 
the Gazette Musicale; the report of which tallies 
in some respects so closely with the reports of 
the Atheneum, that, for the benefit of distant 
readers, we cannot but render it.— 

“* Mdlle. Cruvelli,” says the critic, ‘does not follow tra- 
dition in her manner of understanding the part of Norma. 
Where her predecessors sang piano, she sang forte,—where 
they slackened time,she hurried it. Most of all did we find 
that she abused her mezzo voce, in contrast with violent 
bursts of voice.—To be able to diminish the volume of tone 
is very well, provided enough tone is left to be heard. To 
sing betwixt the teeth and with half-closed lips is to sing 
for one’s self, and not for the public.” 

A waft of rumour from Vienna informs us that 
Mr. Gye has engaged Herr Anders, the tenor, 
who has been more than once announced as coming 
to England.—On the other hand, Austrian opera 
seems to be in a state as little satisfactory as 
Austrian finance,—Mdlle. Zerr’s disgrace being 
said to have left the theatres of Vienna without a 
presentable prima donna.—Further, we read that 
sundry managers are in hot pursuit of Mdlle. 
Wagner,—the report growing that M. Meyerbeer 
makes the production of ‘ L’Africaine’ depend on 
her being engaged. Whichever theatre carries off 
the prize, we suspect that the chary and deliberate 
Maestro has by no means gathered from ‘ Le Pro- 
phéte’ laurels enough to satisfy him; and that till 
this be done he will hardly distract European 
attention by exciting it with a new opera. Then, 
there is expectation to be kept a-going ; and the 
‘Camp de Silésie’ has still to be established.—In 
any event, we cannot conceive M. Meyerbeer pro- 
ducing a new grand opera anywhere else than in 
Paris, simply because he has there opportunities 
for trying experiments and for finishing his com- 
position in the theatre such as the patience and 
the pockets of no other management can supply. 
—Ours are strange times; and it remains to 
be seen what Art will gain or lose by the 
almost universal fusion and confusion of schools, 
languages, occupations. The days seem rapidly 
approaching when we shall have Italian Opera- 
houses without an Italian composer or one Italian 
singer!—Another German tenor, Herr Formes, 
brother to our basso, has appeared at Berlin. 
There, too, the completed portions of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Loreley’ have been executed as concert 
music. When—and where—shall we hear them in 
London? 

This evening M. Limnander’s new three-act 
opera, ‘ Le Chateau de la Barbe-Bleue,’ was to be 
produced at the Opéra Comique of Paris.—A new 
three-act opera, ‘La Butte des Moulins,’ by M. A. 
Boieldieu, has been accepted at the Opéra National. 
—Musical societies appear to be all the fashion with 
our neighbours just now,—another new one having 
just commenced its operations at the Casino Paga- 
nini, under the direction of M. Malibran. 

M. Duprez was to make his first appearance as 
a composer on Monday last at Brussels;—where 
his opera, with the romantic title of ‘L’Abime de 
la Maladetta,’ was to be produced, with Mdlle. 
Duprez, of course, in a principal character. The 
young lady is described as having sung, said and 
acted the part of Maric, in Donizetti’s ‘Fille du 
Régiment,’ with entire success. 

Mr. Bunn, it seems, intends to commence his 
season with a dramatic company ; and we are 
informed that Miss Glyn is engaged,—and will 
appear on the opening night as Bianca, in ‘Fazio.’ 
Mr. Walter Shelley is also spoken of as being 
selected for a leading position ;—but the general 
arrangements appear as yet to be far from de- 
cided. 





MISCELLANEA 


King’s College, London.—W e understand that the 
Venerable Dr. Warneford, in addition to many other 
acts of munificence, has just founded in perpetuity 
eight new scholarships, of the annual value of 251. 
each, for the medical students of King’s College, 
London. Six of these (two to be filled up each 
year) are intended for the encouragement of a 
previous good education, as tested by an examination 
in divinity, Greek, Latin, mathematics, modern his- 
tory, and French or German, which will be held 





immediately after matriculation at King’s College, at 
the beginning of each October term. The subjects 
will this year be settled immediately after the sealing 
of the trust-deed. In future, twelve months’ notice 
will be given. These scholarships will be filled up 
for the first time in October, 1852; and will be tena- 
ble for three years, on condition of a certificate of 
good conduct and diligence being produced at the 
close of each year. Two other scholarships, tenable 
for two years (one to be filled up each year), are de- 
signed for the benefit of resident medical students; 
and will be awarded to that student who, having 
resided in the College-rooms without blame during a 
considerable part of two years, shall thereupon pass 
the best examination in divinity, and in such pro- 
fessional subjects as are suitable to his standing. 
The first examination for this scholarship will take 
place at the close of the summer session in 1853,— 
Times. 


Remarkable Fall of Snow.—11 4, Wellington-street, Vic- 
toria-park, London, Nov. 18.—At about half-past nine this 
morning my attention was arrested by a smart fall of snow, 
Ure sun shining brilliantly during its precipitation. A keen 
visit from the N. or N.N.W. was blowing, and small masses 
of that particular variety of cumulus known as scud were 
drifting with considerable rapidity across the otherwise clear 
blue sky. Some cirro-strata were in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the sun’s place, but they were evidently too far 
removed from the zenith to at all affect the snowy precipi- 
tation going on,—indeed, the northerly current was drifting 
them away. It was an interesting sight when the zenith 
was clear, which was most frequently the case, to look into 
the depths of the azure ocean, the only interruption being 
the myriads of flakes of snow dotting the clear heavens 
often with a silvery whiteness from the reflection of the 
sun's light. There was not the remotest idea conveyed to 
the mind ofa cloud from which the snow fell. The masses 
of scud appeared to be too small and separated by intervals 

00 considerable to lead to the idea that the snow originated 
in the usual atmospheric processes; and it was exceedingly 
interesting to observe that there was no augmentation or 
diminution coincident with the small clouds transiting the 
zenith. The entire phenomenon evidently led to the conclu- 
sion, that the fall of snow was one of those rare instances in 
which the usual link in the condensation and precipitation 
of vapour the formation of cloud was absent. Not the re- 
motest approach to the appearance of a cloud was presented 
by the falling flakes; the azure of the sky was seen most 
strikingly distinct (through the spaces not occupied by them. 
It would be interesting to know if at the distance of a mile 
or two south of the place of observation the falling snow 
presented the appearance of a cloud illumined by the sun: 
if so, the explanation is at once easy. The observer was 
situated in a portion of atmosphere in which so rapid a 
condensation was going on as to prevent the formation of 
vesicular vapour,— but, on the other hand, to form separate 
nuclei at considerable distances from each other. It was in 
fact a sudden agglomeration of the minute particles of in- 
visible vapour somewhat in the manner of the rapid forma- 
tion of heavy rain. Had the process occurred in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, it is highly probable a cloud 
would have been observed, simply from the ¢ireumstance of 
the flakes of snow being seen in close proximity to each 
other—the effect of distance. The fall of snow lasted about 
half an hour; and it was exceedingly interesting to notice 
the contrast of the sun shining brilliantly during its conti- 
nuance with the shrouded state of the sky by cloud after- 
wards without a flake being apparent. 

WILLIAM RADCLIFF Bret. 

The Great Erhibition—A valuable assortment of 
articles illustrative of the raw produce and manufac- 
tures of Sweden has just been presented by the 
Government of that country to the Royal Commis- 
sion, and will prove an important addition to the 
trade collection now in process of formation at the 
Crystal Palace.— Morning Paper. 

Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons.—The 
removal of the houses in Lincoln’s Inn-fields adjoin- 
ing the College, for the construction of the new 
museum, has been commenced. The buildings were 
lately in the occupation of Alderman Copeland ; 
originally they formed Ben Jonson’s Portugal The- 
atre, on the boards of which some of Shakspeare’s 
principal plays were produced. Mr. Barry is the 
architect, and Mr. Lucas the builder of the new 
museum.— Architect. 





To Corresroxpests.— T. D. W.—J. B.—J. O. W.— 
J. M. J.—L. H. R.—Major W. 8.—H. N.—D. 8.—received. 


J. G.F.—We are much obliged to this correspondent,— 
and have availed ourself of his correction. The infor- 
mation which he thinks the public need can scarcely be 
wanted by the readers of the Athene@um,—who have had 
the opportunity of coliecting it again and again from our 
columns. It may, however, be worth considering, whe- 
ther some more formal statement may not at our leisure be 
made, to remove the misconception which our correspondent 
believes to be abroad. 

Tue AixswortH ScHOLARSHIPS—These scholarships, of 
1002. each, are offered to all students of Manchester New 
College who shall obtain a gold medal at the University of 
London,—not at “‘ University College, London.” 
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CHURCHILL’s 
PUBLICATIONS, 


: . 
Operative Surgery. Illustrated with g,. 
gravings on Wood. Svo.cloth,18%, By F. C. SKEY PRS 
“ We pronounce Mr. Skey’s ‘ Operative Surgery’ to ae 
of avery highest eee 0 ee by itself. T 
ness of our opinion we trustfully leave to j 
vepteeien. "— Spee Gazette. © t the judgment of the 
“Mr. Skey’s work is a perfect model for th i 
goon, who will learn from it not only when and how me > 
but some more noble and exalted lessons which cannot fail 
improve him asa moral and social agent.” * 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Principles and Practice of Obste. 


TRIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. Third Edition, with 
toe besarte oe teeel and Boe Svo. cloth, 2» By 
*. H. RAMSBOTHAM, M.D., Physician to the 
ternity Charity. Hoyal Mar 
“ This new edition of Dr. Ramsbotham’s work for, 
the most complete and thoroughly useful treatises on wig 
wifery with which we are acquainted. The entire work has 
undergone a careful revision, with additions. We have alread; 
given specimens of the work sufficient to justify our hearty 
recommendation of it as one of the best guides that the sty- 
dent or young practitioner can follow.” 
British and Foreign Medical Review, 


A Manual of Physiology. By W. 8. 


CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. A Second Edition. With m- 
motes Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Carpenter has brought up his Manual, in this new and 
beautiful edition, to the present state of Physiological Science, 
The work is complete.”— London Journal of Medicine, 


On Poisons, in Relation to Medical 


JURISPRUDENCE and MEDICINE. By Dr. A. 8, 
TAYLOR, F.R.S. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s, éd. 


By the same Author, 
Medical Jurisprudence. Third Edition, 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The Pocket Formulary and Synop- 


SIS of the BRITISH and FOREIGN PHARMACOP@IAS; 
comprising standard and approved Formule for the Prepara- 
tions and Compounds employed in Medical Practice. Fifth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, 18mo. cloth, 6s, By HENRY 
BEASLEY. 

“Extremely useful as an adjunct to the shop library; a 
pocket Pharmacopeia Universalis, comprising, in addition to 
the official oa ,. those magistral preparations which are 80 
continually required at the hands of the dispenser.” 

Annals of Chemistry. 


s 
On Diseases of the Mucous Mem- 
BRANE of the THROAT, and their TREATMENT by 
TOPICAL MEDICATION, | Post Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. By WIl- 
LIAM R. WAGSTAFF, M.A. M.D. 
“Dr. Wagstaff’s work gives a clear account of the diseases of 
which it treats, and is creditable to his powers of — 


On Movements. An Exposition of their 
Principles and Practice, for the Correction of the Tendencies 
to Diocese in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, and for ged 
of many Morbid Affections in. Adults. 8vo. cloth, 108.. illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on Wood. By M. 


WHITEHEAD ON HEREDITARY DISEASES. 


On the Transmission from Parent 

SPRING of some FORMS of DISEASE, and of MOR- 

ARCS all TENDENCIES. avo. cloth, 10s. 6d. By 
JAS. WHITEHEAD, M.D. F.K.CS. 





Healthy Skin: a Treatise on the 


he : men 8 
MANAGEMENT of the SKIN and_ HAIR in relation 
Hiealth, By ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS, Post 8vo. cloth, 
38. 6d. 


On the Physical Diagnosis of the 


2AS LUNGS and HEART. Post Svo 78 
BSIERBERT DAVIBS. M.D., Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 


———_—_ 


Lonpon, PRinces-sTREET, Sono. 
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= ND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOL. 
HID yo ready, price only 10s. 6d. bound, 
R. WARBURTON’S REGINALD 
M HASTINGS. 
= AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
historically correct and naturally written 
° An ery we ne tate ry a veritable record from the muni- 
that I oo of unconquered Lathom.”— Britannia. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, | Great Marlborough- -street. 


HEATH’S KEEPSAKE. 
Just published, price 21s. elegantly bound, 
EEPSAKE for 1852. Edited by Miss Power. 
K With Contributions by the most popular Writers of the 
The Plates engraved under the superintendence of Mr. 
‘NeDERICK HEATH. 
_David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
In anew and splendid binding, 21s. ; coloured, 42s. 


cee ALBUM for 1852. A Series of 





ts of the Female Aristocracy, engraved by the 
ost — rors from Drawings by JOHN HAYTER; with 
Biographi ical and Historical Memoirs. 
_ David Bogu Bogue, Fleet-street. 


~ BEAUTIFULLY ‘ULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Just published, imp. Svo. price 218.; coloured Plates, 42s. 


HRISTIAN GRACES in OLDEN TIME. 
C' sixteen highly-finished Engravings, with Poetical Illustra- 
tins by HENRY STEBBING, D.D. 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


OT 
PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 
On the 22th inst. will be published, in feap. 8vo. 


HE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
David Bogue, 86 . Fleet-street. 


4 LIT TERAL TRANSLATION of the 
A EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the CORIN- 
fuians. on Definite Rules of Translation, and an English Ver- 
sion of the same. By HERMAN H&INFETTER, Author of 
Riles for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts,’ &c. &e. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


BANGATLA NTSC RAMBLES ; or, a Record 
WUBA, and the BAZTIS TRAVEL in the UNITED 
8. A, the AILS. 
stars eu oe UGBEAN 
“There is about the , FF an air of truth and reality which 
recommends them as trustworthy counterparts of the things de- 
seribed.”"—Athenceum, Aug. 23, 1851. 


London: George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
rice 58., with Plate: 


HISTORY r ANI MALCU LES; with In- 
41. structions for Procuring and Viewing them under the Mi- 
- sope. Illustrated by 500 Engravings. By ANDREW PRITCH- 
), M.R.L, Author of the * Microscopic Illustrations,’ &. 
London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


(OLD DISCOV ERIES.—NOTES on the 
DISTRIBUTION of GOLD throughout the WORLD. 
With Four Maps. First—The World, showing the Gold Districts. 
Second—The Gold Districts of Aneiaaie Third—The Gold Dis- 
tricts from Bathurst % Sydney. rth—The Gold Districts of 
California. By JAMES WYLD, Goserapher to the Queen and 
HR.H, Prince a 
Cates East; 2, Royal Exchange; and “ Model of the 
h,” Leicester-square, London. 


*y* Wyld’s Folio Atlas, half bound in russia, 117. 11s. 


) USIC.__GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, newly 
harmonised by J. B. KEARNEY, B.A., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Price 1s. 


London: Sacred Music - - crea J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean- 
street, Soho, : and 24, Poultr; 


RINLEY RICHARDSS * The STUDENT'S 
PRACTICE for the PIANOFORTE.’—No. 1, Sonata, Stei- 
ay! No. x Senatine, Clementi, 28.; No. 3, Sonata, Beethoven, 
%. 6; 4, Fonsi, Steibett : No. 5, Sonata. Haydn, 28. 6d. ; 
No. 6, Rondo” Mozart, 28; No. a Andante and Variations, 2s. ; 
No.8, am, Clementi 38. ; . 9, Thema, con Var., Beethoven, 
&.; No. 10, itto, 2s. ; Nai. Capriccio, Haydn, 28. 6d.; and 
Yo. 12, somaie’ Pastorale, Haydn, 2 2s.¢d. Also Brinley Richards's 
pecullections of Wales, for the Pianoforte, Nos. y to 5, each 3s. 
Sturm Marsch, 38. ; The Angel's Son, ision, 3s 


d his V 
"Tandon: — Cocks & Co. New Burfingtourst street, Publishers 
to Her Majesty. 

















Preparing for immediate publication, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
RATTLESNAKE, ougneis by the late Capt. 
OWEN STANLEY, R.N., during the Years 1846—50; including 
; overies and Surveysin™ New Guinea, the Vouisiade e Archipelago, 
¢., to which is added the account of Mr. dy’s Ex 
ation for the Exploration of Wy 4 fork Peninonia.®. “By J OUN 
PAN ELLIV RA F.R.G. aturalist ~ the ie. 
Admin under the uals of the Lords © the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

In the course of the week will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER'S 
ADMIN ISTRATION of SCINDE. 
Including his Campaign in the Hills. 

By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


NEW NOVEL by the a. of ‘THE OGILVIES 
VE. 


In a few days will be em... to be had at all the Libraries, 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


in three volumes. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK by the AUTHOR of * OLIVE, &ec. 
Early in December will be published, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, price 5s. 

ALICE LEARMONT; 

A FAIRY TALE. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just published, 
In 1 vol. feap. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE SPECIMENS. 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES a, SCHOOLS. 


By GEORGE L. CRAIK, M.A. 
Professor of History and of a oR in Queen's Colles 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s, 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE 
ADRIATIC, 


Including DALMATIA, CROATIA, 4 Pad SOUTHERN 
PROVINCES of AUST 
y A. A. PATON, bey 
Author of‘ Servia; rs 4 oungest Me mber of the European Family.” 
WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN TINTED 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

“ Mr. Paton belongs toa good School of Travellers. He males 
himself master of his subject before he writes upon it....We ha 
not for some time read a more agreeable book of travels than this.” 

Exaumi ner. 

“Obviously the production of a cheerful, intelligent writer, well 

repared for travel, possessing many sy: mpathies, and sensible to 
se an set and novelty. Next to seeing for ourselves Ragusa with 
its fortress, and Spalato with its palace of Diocletian, stands the 
pleasure of enjoying all these sights and sensations under the 
auspices of an agreeable writer Such as our author.”— Atheneum. 


_ London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Tue Literary Gazette, price 4d. (stamped to go free by 
post 5d.), is published every Saturday in time for despatch by the 
Morning Mails. The contents of Tue Literary Gazette are 
arranged as follows :— 


Reviews.—Critical Reviews, with extracts of all im- 
portant new English Works, and occasionally of Foreign Works. 


Notices.— Brief Critical and Analytical Notices of 
New Books, not suitable for review. 
Summary.—Announcements of Forthcoming Works, 


with Notices of New Editions, Reprints, Translations, Periodicals, 
and Pamphlets. 


List of New Books.—The usual List, with parti- 
culars of size, and price of all books published during the week. 


Communications.—Original Memoirs, Biographies, 
Accounts of Scientific Voyages and Travels, Letters from Corre- 
spondents, &c. 

Topics of the Week.—An editorial record of Lite- 
rary, Scientific, and Social Intelligence. 


Proceedings of Societies.—Abstracts of Original 
Lectures and of Papers read at the Learned Societies, with occa- 
sional illustrative Woodcuts of Diagrams, Sections, &c. 


Fine Arts.— Reviews and Notices of Art Publica- 
tions, Prints, Exhibitions, Sales of Pictures, &c., and general Art 
Intelli 





__1.& W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 





OMN Now publishe 
S MNOLISM AND PSYCHEISM ; or, the 
he Gelenee of the Soul. and the Phenomena of Nervation, as 
Dhicallys by Mesmerism, considered Physiologically and Philoso- 
Braue Pa WiLooe of Nouseriouné Psychical Experience. 
eh OS EPH Ww ition. — ba? _— ph Second and much 
iran aod a Nets a. clot ustrated y Engravings of the 
lebvet is Edition contains much new matter of considerable 
st relative to Clairvo: yance, together with experiments in 


Gomistry i ia connexion with the Researches of Baron Von Reich- 


HAT IS T 

W HAT Js THE HUMAN SOUL? By the 
phy ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS 

tad Edition si _ a ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo. 

ofS lado, %, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn; and by all 


Poreign Correspondence. —letters from Corre- 
spondents resident in Paris, Leipsic,'Madrid, and other Conti- 
nental Cities. 

Music.—Notices of Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, New 
Publications, and general Musical Intelligence. 


The Drama.—Reports of the Theatres, with Criti- 
cisms of New Plays, and general Dramatic Intelligence. 


Varieties.—Fragments of general interest. 


Subscribers ordering the stamped edition have their copies for- 
warded direct from the Office, free of postage, by the early Mail on 
the morning of publication. 


Tne Literary Gazette is re-issued in Monthly Parts, and 
may — Sree of expense, in all parts of the country with the 
agazini 





London: Reeve & Benham, 5, Henrietta-strect, Covent-garden. 





Lately published, in foolscap 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 


LECTRICAL PSYCHOLOGY ; or, the 
purcseret of MapTAL SMP eBssions. By Rev. 
J. S and Professor T. 8. GRIMES. Edited by H. G. 
paRLING. M.D., I. 
London and Glasgow : Griffin & Co. 
Just published, 
FOR THE MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY OF 
GLASGOW, 
ARLINGISM misyamepd ELECTRO- 
BIOLOGY: an Address to the Members of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Glasgow, delivered October 14, 1551, by 
ANDREW BUCHANAN, M.D., Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Glasgow. Price One Shilling. 
London and Glasgow : Griffin & Co. 
HUNGARY. 
Demy 8vo. elegantly bound, and illustrated with 17 Etchings, 
price 108. 6d. 


we! KETCH of the RELIGIOUS HISTORY of 
the SLAVONIC NATIONS. By COUNT VALERIAN 
KRASINSK 
“Itisa splendid work in every sense of that significant word.” 
hurch and State Gazette. 
“A book of peculiar, and, to the general reader, of novel in- 
terest.”"—Athenaum, 
Edinburgh: Johnston & Hunter, 15, Princes-street. 
Nobert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 








London : 
Svo. cloth, price 4a. ; or with Hartley’s Preface, 5s. 
GWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
K being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or, the. Universal Theology of the New Church: a 


» oo Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo. cloth, 
108. 


SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

COMPLETE LISTS of SWEDENBORG'S 
WORKS may be had on application. 

W. Newberry. 6, King-street, Holborn. 
NOTICE.—TO BE NAD AT 3000 LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

OTHWELL ; or, the DAYS of MARY, 


QUEEN of SCOTS. 4 JAMES GRANT, Esq., ‘Author 
of* Romance of War.’ 3 vols. 8 [On the 24th Nov, 


7 ING JOHN. By the Author Me The Astro- 
loger’s Daughter.’ 3 Vols. 8vo. Im the 27th Nov. 
YHE ROSE OF VALENCIA. By the Author 
of * Horace Verron.’ 3 vols. 8vo, [On the 29th Nov, 
Parry & Co, 32 and 23, Leadenhall-street. 
NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
On Monday next, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES deli- 
vered by the PROFESSORS at the OPENING of NEW 
CULLEGE, LONDON. 
LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
The INSPIRATION of the SCRIPTURES. 
By the Rev. JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 
The EARLIEST FORM of CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. JOHN H. GODWIN. 
The STUDY of the NATURAL HISTORY 
SCIENCES. By EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
The STUDY of MATHEMATICS. By the 
Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
The EXEGESIS of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
By the Rev. MAURICE NENNER. 
The HISTORY of CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. L.L.D. 
ADDRESS to the STUDENTS. By the Rev. 
THOMAS BINNEY. 
_London: Jackson & Walford, 18, § 






















St. Paul's Churchyard, 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, November 15, contains Articles on 


Agriculture, Irish | Panama, candle tree of 
Axriculture, what has Chemistry | Peas, select, by Mr. Huy and Mr, 
done for? by Dr. Daubeny Matthe’ 
Aquatics | | Pelargonium, selec 
Beer, bitter | Periodicals, Moricultural, 
Birds, British song, by Mr. Kidd _ ticed 
Books reviewed: ‘The Book of Plantin 
the Salmon’ 
Brocoli, select, by Mr. Matthew 
Calendar, Horticultural u 
Calendar, Agricultural Roses, yellow, cinsbing 
Chemistry, what has it done for Seeding, thin, by Mr ion 
Agriculture ? ? by Dr. Daubeny Societies — proceedi ng? the 
Chrysanthemum shows,remarks Entomological an National 
loricultural 
avon plane tr 
Trees, savant, to plant, by Mr. 


forest trees, by 
thi 
Plum, Golden Drop, by 


on 
Figs, late, by Mr. Saunders 
Fire Annihilator, Phillips's 
Forest planting, by Mr. Cuthill Cuthi 
Garden gleaning, foreign by Regia 
Ivy on exterior walls Vines in pots 
Kitchen Garden, to crop | Walls. Ivy on exterior 
Morphology (with Enugravings) Weetee at Chiswick, Warring- 
Onions, select on and Dorchester 
Orchards, preparing ground for, W ‘oodiand Nursery (Mr. Dob- 
y Mr. Pearson son's) notic 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account oj all the trans 
actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.-OPFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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NEW SERIES OF TRACTS. 


TORIES and CATECHISINGS on the COL- 
CTS ; or a Year with the reg Boys of Forey. 
Baited by the Rev. W. JACKSON, M.A., 

The Tracts on the Collects for Advent : cho now ready, price 44d. 
in 0 wreneet qa separately. First, Second, and Third pandazs, 
1d. each, 8. per 100; Foarth Sunday, 14d., or 10s. 6d. per 
The Tracts i Christmas will be published December 1 

J.& C. Moaley,6, Paternoster-row ; J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 
377, Strand. 

This day is published, Fourth Thousand, 
V OICES of the DAY. A Companion Volume 


to* Voices of the ign’ By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D. Feap. 8vo. 78. cloth. 





the same Author. 

GOD in HISTORY; or, FACTS ILLUSTRA- 

TIVE of the PRESENCE and PROVIDENCE of GOD in o 

ABFAIES f MEN. Feap. 8vo., 4th Enla Edition, 2s, 6d. cl. 
ho o Shaw, 27, Southampton- row, Russell-square. 


NEW WORK ON BDUCATION, 17S THEORY 4 AND 
CTICE. 
Just published, price = 6d. each, Parts I. and IT. of 
HE TEMPLE of EDUCATION, illustrating 
the Philosophy, fosiss, snd} fieligion of of Teaching. 
By 


Part i Idea of Culture, Model Religious Lessons, 
Part II. Model Lessons in Geography, Mental Philseophy, and 
Moral Trains ing 
Each Part will be practically - independent work. 
Part LIL will contain Model Lessons in Natural Philosophy, 
Grammar, and Moral Teawing. 
London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BREWER. 


GUIDE to ROMAN HISTORY, Som the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the Western Empire. Uni- 
form with the ‘Guide to Science’ and * Guide to "Englis History,’ 
by the same Author. 562 pages, 18mo. price 3s. 
BREWER’S GUIDE to SCIENCE. A new 
Fdition, the Sixth. 33rd thousand. 18mo. price 38. 6d. 
ae, BOOKS =. THE YOUNG, 


GELDART'S STORIES “of ENGLAND and her 
2s. 6d. 


Forty Counties. Price 2s. 


GELDART’S STORIES of IRELAND and her 


Four Provinces. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE OBSERVING EYE: Letters to Children 
on the three Lowest Divisions of Animal Life. Price 3s. 
Jarrald & Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


w ready, price 12s. svo. cloth, with Illustrations, 
H E *PURSUL _— T of ARMS; or, Heraldry 
founded ee Fac! 
J. ie PLANCHE, Esq. F.S.A. 
“ A sensible and critical analysis of coats of arms in the form of 
— and exposition, guided by sound logic, extensive learning, 
a pleasant style.”—Spectator. 
7 We cordially recommend the work.”— Builder. 
Early next week will be published, 
A NEW TALE for CHRISTMAS, by the Author of ‘A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam, ? &e., entitled 
THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. 
W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


PHE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, and 
DIGEST OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 
The FIRST NUMBER sn on NEW YEAR'S 
Published by Mr. Hookham, 15, Vld Bond-street, where all 
Advertisements and Bills (3,000 of which will be ree uired) for in- 


sertion in the forthcoming Number will be received till the 10th 
December. 


LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL — Price 14d. 
Weekly.—No. 134, Nov. 22, contains: The Miracle of Life— 
Story of Titian Vecelli—C: ‘arly le’s Life of John Sterling—Cheap 
John—Our Autumn ay Sveneh casein iamond 
eh Ee of Eliza Cook’s Poe 
No. 133 contains: An Old Doc tors o inion on Woman’s Dress— 
Also, A Special Pleading, by Eliza C ome 
London : Charles Cook, 3, Renae court, Fleet-street. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by 
special / Acts of Parliament. 
62, King William-street. Fandom; | and 21, St. David-street, 


nburg: 
Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 


George Bousfield, Esq. Charles oy Esq. M.P. 

Thomas Challis, Esq. 

Jacob G. Cope, Esq. 

John Dizon 3 3q. it a 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. ilks, Esq. 

Richard Hollier: Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Price, L. — 

Actuary— David Oughton. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of aioe” payable at death. 




















& Ald. | 





25 30 | 
£1 16 3 £215 atel mee lade. 
The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 





‘Ent tire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex- 
em Ft from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 

2. Payment of Claims guarant eed bya capital of 1,000,001. 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—1. Assurances are effected 
on Participating and Non- Participating Tables, on Ascending and 
Descending Scales, for short periods, and by Policies — at 
the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of De: 

2. Premiums may be aid Annually, Half-yearly, or eames, 
in a limited number of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing 
or ; Desceasing Scales. 

3. Policies on the Partici 
the Protits of the oper 
The o Aes of the Assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 


beling pres 
plicies assigned as Security not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, 
wi ie E xecution of Judicial Sentences, . , 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, Furniture, Stock- 

in'Trade, Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks 
of all descriptions, Insured at moderate Rat 

LOANS from 1002. to 1,0002. advanced on Personal Security, and 
the —— of a Life Policy to be effected by the Borrower. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, an 


ting Scale i diately i ted in 





Durveyers. 


’ William Judd, Esq. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


SHARE OF PROFIT. ‘INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies oa with this Soatets after Midsummer, 1850, and 
maining in force at each Septennia! veriod of division, will PAK. 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850,in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained in 
te agg = 's Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

he Premiums required by this Society for eee | young 
a... are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ampleguaran- 
tee fund in ~j— to the accumulated funds derived from the 


iu 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
. REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,192,8 
Annual Income, £150,000. Bonuses . £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001,450, 








President. 
The Right Hencerable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 

Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry Bb. Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, iow 

George Round, Es 

Frederick Squire, Bsa. 

William Henry Stone, F'sq. 

Capt. William — Williams. 
sq. Directo 


Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 

Thomas a a Esq. 
A. B 


+ 





Physician—Johu Maclean, M.D. TAS_onBypertlentequocieest, 
Montague-square, 


SINGTEES TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the wenn Premiums by the Surrender of 


‘Bonuses added subse- 
Original Premium. uently,to be further 
(Sn creased annually. 


~ £1298 20 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


Examples 0} of f Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Policy Total with Additions, 
No. | Date. | to be further increased. 
£1882 19 1 
855817 8 
Prospectuses and full yecionlnes may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS, 
NTENDING Life Assurers are respectfully in- 


ate to compare the principles, rates, and whole provisions 





¥ | Sum 
Policy. Insured. 
| £2500 |£79 4 3 Extinguished | 
1000 33 1 
1000 34 is } 





diese 


Bonuses | 
added. 


£982 12 1| 


ny | 


£900 





521 
1174 
3392 


1807 
1810 
1820 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
with those of any existing company 
In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the fol- 
lowing particulars : 
* mate oo at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See 
specimens 
A more acourate adjustment of the rates of premium to the 
several ages. 
A principle in the division of the surplus more safe, equitable, 
and favourable to good li 
4. Exemption from aes ue. 
* Annual Premiums for 1002., with Whole Profits. 


Age 20; 25 8 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 





£1 15 8118 0'2 1 6'2 “610/214 9'3 5 ola 1 7 5 inl 
* Annual Premiums for 1001, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only. 


~ Age 20 3 ~ 95 Ea 30 | 3) =: me 


| 
£2 710 1210 8'914 6'219 813 6 4/314 9/4 72 

All policies iniiagutahte unless obtained by fraud, 

Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full tables, copies of the 
Twelfth Annual Repor t, and every information, will be forwarded 
(gratis) on application at the London office, 12, Moorgate-street. 

GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

Established 1834. Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 

ment, 1, King William-street, London. For the Assurance of 

Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Naval Services. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
great advantages; especially to those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums, being a reduction of 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found a 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits : 


Age | Reduced 


when | Annual 
Policy Date of Sum Original Premium 


pan Policy, | Assured.| Premium, for the 
issued. current Year. 
20 £19 6 


8 
30 ead 24 8 7 
40 31 10 6 
50 - 3 

5 








18. 42:15 

60 1, 66 11 

Agents in India—Messrs, Braddon & Co. 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. oabes. 


MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


Messrs. 








ACCIDENTS of all kinds are INSURE 
ere INSURED AGAINST, at yen at very 


'y 
HE ACCIDENTAL. DEATH INSURAN 
COMPANY, 7, Bank Buildi 
porated under 7 and 8 V ict.. 7 sem Letiiburs, Loudon, nee. 
Chairman—K ENYON 5. PARKER, Esq., Qc. 
y order, WILLIAM YouNa: Secretary 


Oe Ry 
ALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPany, 
Established in mead” ae orated by Rx 

f P Pattiament 7 Royal Charter and a 

19, George-street, Edinburgh; 3 27, a street, London, 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
JOHN RANNIE, Esq. Chairman, 
John Chas. Cony ea E rs bn D; 

John Earley Cook, E = e eorge Seamell. Esq. 
Five-sixths, or pny 84 per m. , of t A 
amongst the participating Policy holders. - Profits, are divide 

The success which has attended the Life Department 
seen by the fullowing Examples of the last bonus declared ot 


Age. Sum 


Duration Premium 
Insured. d. 


of Policy. pai 





6 years 
7 years 
8 years 
| 2. 9 years 
10 years 
ll years 





“To those who prefer securing an immediate Bonus at 5 cheap 
rate, the New Table of Rates for insurances on the DOD-partig. 
pating scale will be found to offer great advantages, 

Loans are granted on liberal terms in connexion with life jp 
<< = good as ~t or — a. . 

rospectuses, w ‘ables of Rates, and every info 
be obtained on application at the Office. 7, pore | 
London. EDWAKD P. SEALY. range 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — ANNUAL DIVISION OF ‘PROFIN, 


ITY 4 GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ND REVERSIONARY COMPANY, 
Established 1838, and constituted by Act of Parliament, 
Offices :~-40, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 19, St. Andrew'ssqua 
Edinburgh ; 120, Pall Mall, London. 
Governor—The Right "Hon. the EARL OF GLASGOW, 
y-Governor—J AMES OSWALD, Esq. 

The special attention of parties intending to effect 
on their Lives is requested to the advanta 
doing so in this Office, on or before the 20th of January next, wy 
to obtain a share of the surplus then to be divided; and their a 
tention is also called to the nature and extent of the presen 
benefit arising to all policy holders of the participating 
future years, from the peculiar plan of bonus division fallen 
this Company exclusively. 

The distinctive advantages offered by this Company are statei 
and illustrated in a popular and easy form, in a pamphlet receut!y 
Rad atthe entitled ‘The Bonus System,’ copies of which may ix 

ad at the Offices, and which should be perused by every one wy 
has it in view to open a life policy. 

A perusal of that Pamphlet, it is believed, will be sufficient» 
convince the reader that the mere amount of bonus declared by a2 
Office, is not the only or the best test of the ultimate benefit tot 
Assured, and that the illustrations which are frequent! given 
the additions made to a few old policies effected probably in the 
early years of a life assurance business, can be no criterion whu- 
ever of the probable future additions to be received by parts 
effecting policies now. 

The Annual Bonus System, exclusively followed by this Con- 
pany, isthe only one which does justice equally to pee ee 


partici; 
class are oe benefited, in proportion to the amount of their r 
spective Assurances. 
pate og “Tables of rates, and every information, will bes 
plied at the Offices, or omy < the peorneet Agencies, 
D. WALKIN V, Manager. 
Hvalt BREMNE i Secretary at at London 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
ROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


Directors. 
oy [34., on 
—s Miivehalt, Esq. 
John Nelson, Esq. 
Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
Alexander Stewart, 
William Whitmore, Esq. 
William Wilson, Esq. 


.; Park Nelson, Esq; 
ll-street. 
Strand 


George H. Hoo; 
Sir John Kirk’ 
John Chapman, Esq. 
Charles Chip indale, og aA 
James Colquhoun, Esq. L.L.D. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq 
Rear-Admiral Dundes, C.B. M.P. 
—— Seoten, = 
rge Hankey, " 
Auditors—J. K. Gardiner, E 
alker Pitcairn, Esq. 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D. K.C. ti, 23,4 
Surgeon—Jobn Simon, Esq. F.R.S., 3, Laneaster-p! 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
Bankers: — of England. 
Actuary . Rainbow, Esq. 

On a THIRD SEPTE? XL INVESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846, BORUS saow 
ing on the average to 31 percent. on the Premiums paid for 

receding Seven Years, was assigned to all Policies of at wt 
Years’ * standing, and effected for the whole duration of life 
To similar Policies the following BONUSES were declared # 
former Divisions, viz. : 
FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 
On the average, ay s of 26 per cent. on the Premiums paid 
SECOND DIVISION, IN 1839. 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
preceding Seven Years. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among 
A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, ¥ 

may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 

the sum assured. 

2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of ann! annual a 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the ref 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment t of such 
a has ceased. aur 

he Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
an Interest to Proprietors. z Brew 
Permission to pass to Continental Ports between 
the Elbe inclusive. Inés 

5. Parties (including Officers < he Army, Navy, East oT 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside an 
qroeeed to all parts of the World, "at t Premiums calculated 0 





rs t Claims to be paid within three months. 
7. by Assured may aos their Policies to the Compaty- 
8. o charge but for Policy Stam: 
> Pramas, Tables of Rates, & ‘&e. to be had at the Offe 
m2, or of the Company's Agnes. i. G. CONYERS, Secretst 
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Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
MPANY, Tera ten 97, George-street, Edin- 
era St. Ince, Pay place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
\ + eee ae Downes, 
va, Bsa: t. F.C @, Henriques, Be. 
Bora Bag, Heiden William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esa. FP. te a Esq. 
D.Q Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
us added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
47, is a8 follows :— _ 
jum added |Sum added 
ae Policy 


este KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 





rable at 
e 
PPeath. 





F000 3 yrs. 10 mths. £683 6 8 ees £6,470 16 


0 
0 
5000 | lyear ito 00 157 10 0 
1,000 “ia 710 0 
2210 0 

“bo 00 7315 0 

er a 00 

fs 0 





woo | lyear 


—Atthe commencement of the year 1841, a person 
+ Brvmty took out a Policy for 1, , the annual payment for 
which is 242. in 1847 he iw paid ‘in permeates 1681. pe. 

r cen rannum on the sum insu 
mat LA, my ta being 24 per for on 1,0002.) he had 1571. 108, added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

¥ rtheless, are on the most moderate scale,and 
ee rtalt ne ibe paid for the five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Ever information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-p. 
London. 


— 








“MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


GcorrisH 


CoxsTITUTED BY AcT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Established a.v. 1815. 


HEAD OFFICE—EpinsuneH, 5, St. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
Lonpos, 4, RoyaL ExcHANGE-BUILDINGS. 
MancugstTer, 39, Cross-sTREET, K1NG-STREBT. 
Giascow, 30, RoYaL EXCHANGR-SQUARE. 


LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 
Grorck Youne, Esq., 47, Wimpole-street and Mark-lane. 
Rev. Joun Jackson, Rector of St. James’, Piccadilly. 
Cuanuzs Epwarp Po..ock, Esq., Barrister, Temple. 
Daviv Hitt, Esq., East India House. 
Joux Mugaay, Esq., Publisher, Albemarle-street. 
Bamvgi Laine, Esq., Chairman of Brighton Railway. 





The steady pregrems of this ion affords abundant proof 
that the substa: it holds out to In- 
eres contins I be fi b: The 
number of P AA during te year 1850 was 716, assuring 
somewhat mere 4 498, oo0l, ; and on on average of the ‘last thir- 
teen years, the amount of A effected exceeds 
HALF A MILLION PER ANNUM. 

The total amount paid since the institution of the Society, under 

Policies which have emerged by Death, is upwards of 
ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 








Every information may be obtained on application at the Head 
Office, or any of the Society’s Agencies, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

THE NEXT SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION TAKES 
PLACE AT 3lst of DECEMBER 1852. POLICIES 
OPENED WITH THE SOCIETY PREVIOUS TO 
3ist DECEMBER NEXT (1851), HAVE THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF A FULL YEAR'S STANDING OVER 
THOSE DELAYED BEYOND THAT DATE, AND 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO RANK FOR TWO YEARS’ 
ADDITIONS AT THE INVESTIGATION. 


JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM LINDESAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—4, Roya. ExcHANGE-BUILDINGS. 
HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 


OUsE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
ATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 

a oo Carpet, 2s. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
r ard and upwards ; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
( ech f fabric. neatly two yards wide, at 88. per yard—The best 

oths can be made, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d. per 
Pt Phe laren Meentectery’ in London for Paper Hangings, 
on = and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 


‘nsion. fitted up, sh th ~— 
E. 7. ARCHER. “5i, Oxtord street e side of a room furnished. 


BIELEFELD: S IMPROVED PAPIER 
= is applied extensively for the following purposes: 
aan ghitectural Enrichments of every description ; Ventilators 
Cornice tre Flowers for Ceilings ; Brackets and Trusses; Window 
Mouldin: Console Tables; Picture — Glass Frames; Patent 
om _ in 12-feet lengths; &c. &c. large stock always on 
Well 'y Her Majesty’s Koyal * e, Patent.—The Works, 15, 

wellington-street N orth, Strand, where Pattern Books may be had. 








SELF. SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
spies + yr iad Kote Pops r, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
ax, 4 sticks for ard ite engias ~- _— eae ‘on bart 
ection of Dressing Cases, 

‘ases, ork Envelope Boxes, 
Guillory, RY. rs ILLIA LOCK: 

=X near Oxford-street. Remitt 





ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—Tne Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of theteeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s = Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street 

Caution. —Beware of the words* From Metcalfe’ 's”’ adopted by 

some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
OOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


BULLOCK’S SEMOLA, a highly nutritious and very agree- 
able Food a Invalids, Infants, Ladies who are Nursing, and 
Persons of Delicate Constitution. 

BULLOCK” S SEMOLA is prepared solely from the finest Wheat. 
It consists of the largest proportion of the staminal, or nutritive 
principle of that grain which is adapted to culinary purposes, and 
1s as nutritious as five times its weight of Wheat Flour, or consi- 
derably more than its weight of any kind of meat, whilst it is bland, 
nap ensieting, light to the stomach, and readily digestible. 
ent INVALIDS it supplies a most agreeable substitute for 

ruels. 

As a Food for INFANTS and WEAKLY CHILDREN it is 
invaluable, as it contains exactly the organic materials suited to 
their growth and cpr agrees with the stomach. 

Taken by MOTHERS who are nursing, between their ordinary 

meals, or for supper, it increases the quantity and greatly improves 
the quality of their milk. 

As a general rule, SE MOLA is applicable in all cases of debility, 
whether general weakness of the system, or local weakness, as of 
the stomach, lungs, or other organs. 

any errors prevail respectin; food for Invalids and Children : 
Arrow-root, Tous fois, and the like, are merely varieties of 
starch ; they have their uses as articles of food, but they contain 
no nourishment. 

Oats and Barley, so largely used, contain far less real nourish- 
ment than Wheat Flour; they are properly prescribed by the Pro- 
fession when it is desirable to give only a small amount of nourish- 
ment. Peas, Beans, Lentils, and other leguminous seeds, require 
a strong stomach, and vigorous exercise, for digestion ; in delicate 
habits they produce distressing flatulence, and irritation of the 
stomach and bowels, 

*x* In special cases, where there is any doubt as to the proper 
kind es Sood required by an Invalid, a Medical Man should be 
consult 

Mr. Bullock pledges himself My 4 his SEMOLA contains nothing 
which is not derived from the finest Wheat; the process of its 
—aeeees rendering it admirable suited toa variety of culinary 





GRUELS made with it are particularly agreeable. It is 4 
adapted for Puddings, Cakes, and as an addition to Soups, Bee: 
Mutton Tea. It mixes readily with all other forms of Children’s 's 
food, and by itself, or in combination, will be found to have the 
property of satisfying, in which farinaceous foods often fail, whilst 
it is not rejected from the stomach. 

SEMOLA must not be confounded with SEMOLINA, which is 
an entirely different substance. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s, 6d., and 7s. 6d. each, by Luoyp Buttock, 
(Operative C! hemist), 22, 2 Conduit-street ; t. ~ ap be ordered of ali 
Chemists and Drusgiste, and p reary See 

Semola Chocolate. vy Fry & Sons. 

Semola Biscuits, Sp Huntley & Palmer. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 


BARRY’S HE ALTH- RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, tlatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under ail other circumstances, debility in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &e. 
A few out of 50,000 cures 

Cure, No.7 71, of dyspepsia ; from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies ans | have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta ‘Arabien Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to ~~ — eg gee of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 

Cure, 532 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from “3 s- 
pepsia, eh od win Hy cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Barry's excellent ‘food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 





Cure, No. 180:—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousn 


constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffe 


great misery, 
no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton,” 

ure, No. 4,208 :—* Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had _~ 
sulted the yt pen of many, have been effectually paneved by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be rong Bo 
answer any inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Riddlington 
tory, Norfolk.” 

Cure, No. 1,609: —** Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, have been radically removed by, Du Barry's 
food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Koss, Skibbereen.” 

Similar testimonials from William Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at- 

w, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering 60 years from 

partial paralysis, has regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this eneeeens food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Kev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders ; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from a and sickness during preg- 
nancy; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts, a cure of extreme nervousness, indigestion, and 
gatherings ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a 
cure of 10 — dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; ; Drs. Ure and 
ay B James Shorland, Esq., No. 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, 
Berks, late Surgeon in the 96th Regiment, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debility. The only remedy which has obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of an 


LKINGTON and co. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PL. 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e 
nd REGENTS STRELT. ma ~ 
5 MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON ; 

And Manufactory NEWHAL L-8STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “* Electro-plated by Eikington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in addi- 
tion to his extensive Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 
he has purchased most of the Watches manufactured in Switzer- 
land for the purpose of the Exhibition of 1851. E. J. Denr there- 
fore solicits an inspection of his 8T oOcK, amongst which “is the 
SMALLEST WATCH in the world,” that attracted so much 
curiosity and admiration whilst at the Exhibition.— Ladies’ gold 
watches, 8 guineas ; gentlemen’s, 10 guineas ; youths’ pliver watches, 
4 guineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. DEN T, Watch 
and Clock maker A +? to the “H.R. Prince 
Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 61. Strand —_ +2), 33, 
Cockspur- -street, and nd 34, Royal Exc! ‘hange (clock- tower area). 





HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. ~— A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Wotchmohem, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the attention of purchasers to their 
stock of London- <i? PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which are 
manufactured by themselves in their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached escapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 
guineas and a half, six, and eight guineas each; or in gold eases, 
10, 12, 14, and 16 guineas each. e very large stock Offered for 
selection includes every occrspton, enabling a customer to select 
that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warran 


Vy HERE TO BUY A DRESSING-CASE.— 
In no article, perhaps, is caution more ne*essary than in 
the purchase of a Dressing-Case, for in none are the meretricious 
arts of the unprincipled manufacturer more frequently displayed. 
MECHI, 4, LEAI \EN HALL-STREET, near Gracechurch-street, 
has long oe the reputation of producing a Dressing Case in 
the most finished and faultless manner. Those who purchase one 
of him will be sure of having thoroughly-seasoned and well- 
epee 3 wood or leather, with the fittings of first-rate quality. 
"he prices range from 1/. to 1001. Thus the man of fortune, and 
he of moderate means, may alike be suited, while the traveller will 
find the Mechian Dressing-Case especially adapted to his neces- 
sities.—4, LEADEN HAL L-STREE 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS and 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT COLLARS are not sold by any 
hosiers or drapers. The Collars possess an improved method of 
fastening, which entirely dispenses with the use of strings, loops, 
or elastic contrivances. Adapted to any size, suitable for once or 
twice round cravats. They may be had in three different sizes, 
and either rounded or pointed. Price 11a. 6d. per dozen, Two, as 
samples, sent post-free on receipt of twenty “ieh t postage stamps.— 
RICHARD FORD, 185, STRAND, LONDON 











A LASTIC BANDAGE.—BAILEY’S NEW 
ANDAGE is soft, it increases circulation, and gives great 

comfort = the parts requiring bandages. May be had through the 
Rost. and 7d. per yard, Also his Patent Elastic Stockings, 
nee-caps, Socks, Hunting Belts, Trusses, Crutches, Spinal Stays, 
and qversening for the relief of the afflicted. Copy the address— 
H. BAILEY, 418, Oxford-street, London. N.B. Surgeons supplied. 


TI EAL & SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 
are made in three varieties,The BORDERED QUILT, 
the PLAIN QUILT, andthe DUVET. The Bordered Quilt is in 
the usual form of bed quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful as an extra 
covering on the bed, or as a wrepeet in the carriage, or on the 
couch. The Duvet is a loose case filled with Eider Down, as in 
general use on the Continent. 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to 
HEAL & SON'S posting Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tot- 
tenham-court-ro: 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperues is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Seneetoost, Seanad Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 











APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invagereles J prcpertes enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the fo The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford-street, London, 
and 63, Broad-street, Worcester ; ; and also by M relay 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & ‘kwell, and other Oilmen and 
Merchants, London; and generally by the principal Dealers in 
Sauce.—N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
**Les & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle, 


“NORTON’S” 
AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 


mended as a simple but certain remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious ~ Lee © pemneeennes. Heart- 
burn, one Acidity of the Stomach % Depeeemed Spi rits, Disturbed 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility Costive- 
ness, &c. They actasa powerful tonic and gentle aperient: are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be 
derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls, 


each, in every Town in the hingdom. 
C. 10N.—Be sure to ask 3 for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
d to p 





not be 








been abandoned as incurable. 
Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious mpatons, Messrs. Du Barry’ & Co. have 
appointed | such agents in. London and the country, whose _ 
is to the public of t 
genuineness of their health = food. Thus im London are 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majesty the + aan F $ “ede & Butler, -, Regent: wegen. and 











*, 
an = ioangin de Cologne imported at 2. per bottle, or 11s. 





D tably packed "ter all climates, 
structien: s S1b. le. 12 — 228.; super refined, 5 

The 10 tb and 12 Ib. e 200 miles ms receipt of 4 
office order.—Du Barry € Co., 127, New Boud-street, London. 


through all r enders 
ona with. full in- 
b. 228. ; 10 1b, 33: 





I OLLOWAY" be PILLS | a most desirable and 

effectual BA a LIOUS COMPLAINTS and 
DISORDERS of ry ST OMACH.—Extract of a letter to lro- 
fessor Holloway, dated July + 7 :—“Sir,—l, the undersigned, 
declare that for a considerable time I laboured under a severe 
bilious complaint, and never could digest anything that I ate, in 
consequence of which I many sleepless nights. I tried 
various remedies without obtaining any relief. I then betook my- 
self to using your valuable Pills, which have wrought a perfect 
cure, and I now feel quite well, and epioy my food better than ever 
I did in my life. (Signed) T. P.C. Vaw ve L ANDE, Paramaribo.” 
—Sold by y all dregeiste; at and at Professor Holloway’s establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, di 
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MR. BARTLETT'S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


This day is published, in super-royal 8vo. with numerous Illus- 


trations, price 14s. cloth, gilt edges ; 268. morocco, elegant, 


FOOTSTEPS of OUR LORD and 


HIS APOSTLES 
in SYRIA, GREECE and ITALY. 


A Succession of Visits to the Scenes f a Testament Narrative. 
By W. H. BARTLETT. 


*y* This Work contains 23 outiadae executed En 


Steel, nearly 300 pages of Letter-press, and several Woodcuts. 





ings on 


GLEANINGS on the OVERLAND 


ROUTE. 


With 28 Steel Plates and Maps, and 23 Woodcuts. eee’ royal Svo. 


price 16s. in cloth, gilt ; or 288. morocco elegant. 


The NILE BOAT; 


Or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. Illustrated by 35 Steel En- 
Cuts. 


gravings and Maps, with numerous Seco! 
super-royal dvo. price 16s, cloth, gilt ; 28s. morocco, gilt. 


FORTY DAYS in the DESERT, 
on the TRACK of the ISRAELITES. With 27 
Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. 
royal 8vo, price 128, cloth, gilt ; morocco, gilt, 21s, 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


md Edition, in 


7 Engravings on 
Fourth Edition, i in super- 


With 24 Steel Bnpeavine», Maps, and Woodcuts. New Edition, in 


super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, 128.; morocco, gilt, 218 


DR. CUMMING'S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
In2 vols. uniformly printed, price 9s. each, bound and gilt, 


FORESHADOWS; 


Or, LECTURES - OUR LORD'S MIKACLES and PARABLES 


s Earnests of the Age to come. 


*y* The Third deel of ‘LECTURES on ‘the MIRACLES’ 


is now on sale. 
paring for immediate publication. 


NINEVEH and PERSEPOLIS: 





The Second Volume, completing the series, is pre- 


An Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, ae an 


Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. By W 


AUX, M.A., 


S.W. 
of the British Museum. Third Edition,in post 8vo. 


with numerous Illustrations, price 8s. bound in cloth ; or 17s. 


morocco antique. 


*,* This edition has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, and 
several new Illustrations introduced from recent additions in the 


collection in the British Museum. 


MANUAL OF THE PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
ENGLAND. 


The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON. 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Con- 


version of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by t 


he 


Ancient Remains brought to light by recent Research. With 


numerous Engravings. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. us A. FS. 


.A. 


ly. 
A NEW TALE BY MRS. GELDART. 
LOVE: A REALITY, NOT 
ROMANCE. 
(Shortly. 


A STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 


Published this day, in feap. Svo. price 5s. bound in cloth, 


A MANUAL of the 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
of the HUMAN MIND. 


By Rev. JAMES CARLILRF, D.D., of Parsonstown and 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Ye HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOs. 
MORE. 


Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos nata Chelseiz 


Uniform with ‘MARY POWELL.’ 





{Shortly. 


QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN 


BOOKE. 


(With Illuminations,) 


[At Christmas. 


Recently published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. antique, 


“Ye MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE 


of MARY POWELL, 


afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. 


“This is a charming little book ; and whether we regard 


its 


subject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment and expression—to say 
nothing of its type and orthography—it is likely to be a most 


acceptable present to young or old, be their peculiar taste for 
ligion, morals, poetry, history, or romance.”—- Christian M 





re- 


ArtTuur HALL, VIRTUE &C Co. >. 25, Paternoster-row. 


} 
| 





SMITH, ELDER & CO’S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——@~-— 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
1. 


A NOVEL. 


By W. M. em ~ . Esq., > re Pendennis,’ * Vanity 


»&c. In3 Un January. 


Il. 


WOMEN of CHRISTIANITY, 


EXEMPLARY for PIETY and 


CHARITY. 


By MISS JULIA K avas AGH, Author of ‘ Womanin France,’ 


With Portraits. 
1 ms pee 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
(Early next Month. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS of the LATE EMPEROR 


of CHINA 
and the COURT of PEKIN. 


By the late Rev. Dr.GUTZLAFF. In1 vol. 
Next Month. 


Iv. 
PICTURES of LIFE in MEXICO. 


By R. H. MASON, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. with Etchings. 


(Neat Month. 


Vv. 


The PRESENT STATE of PARTIES. 


By RICHARD DOYLE, Esq. 


A Series of Etchings. 
With Descriptions. 


VI. 


TWO FAMILIES: an Episode in the 


History of Chapelton. 


By the Author of ‘ROSE DOUGLAS.’ In 2 vols. 


(Just ready. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 


[Shortly. 
Vil. 
| AGATHA BEAUFORT; or, Family 
Pride. 
By the Author of ‘PIQUE.’ In3 vols. 


FLORENCE SACKVILLE; or, Self- 


Dependence. 
By Mrs. BURBURY. In 3 vols. 


“This is a first novel—we hope it will not be the last by its 
jossesses & 


author. Mrs. Burbury 
and pathos, a firm han 


a clear appreciation of humour 
in noting down the boundary lines and 


salient features of character, and a constancy to the leading plan 
and purpose of herstory. There is nothing untrue to real life and 


suffering in the position and repute of Florence Sackville. T 


he 


story of poor Milly—the pathos of which is fearful without exag- 
ee ration—is an episode that alone would justify us in placing Mrs. 
ur’ 


burv high among modern novelists.”— Atheneum. 
“The most promising novel we have met with for some time. 
is an extremely 
sketches of chawea ter, finished and truthful in a high degree ; 


It 


careful, skilful piece of writing, containing several 
and 


the spirit in which it is written is ag much to be approved as its 


cleverness.”—Examiner, 


Il. 


The FAIR CAREW; or, Husbands 


and Wives. 
In 3 vola. 


Ill. 


(Vow ready. 


GOLDEN DREAMS and WAKING 


REALITIES. 
Being the ADVENTURES of a GOLD-SEEKER in 
CALIFURNIA and the PACIFIC, 
By WILLIAM SHAW. 
“This book is most excellent. 


Post 8vo. price 98. cloth, 


Its three hundred and sixteen 


pages of truth have humour and incident Capea for the thousand 


pages of a three-volume novel.”—Ezamin 
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